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Very Current McGraw-Hill Texts 


QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 
PSYCHOLOGY 


DON LEWIS, State University lowa. 
McGraw-Hill Series Psychology. 558 pages, 
$9.50. 


text for the “Quantitative 
psychology courses. concerned with the appli- 
cation nonstatistical, mathematical and graphical techniques 
the clarification and interpretation experimental data. 
The aim the book provide comprehensive survey 
the quantitative and statistical procedures basic the utiliza- 
tion mathematical functions describing empirical relation- 
ships and developing theoretical schema for behavior. 


PERSONALITY 
ADJUSTMENT 


HENRY CLAY SMITH, Michigan State Uni- 
versity Agriculture and Applied Science. 675 
pages, $6.95. 


Designed present clear, comprehensive and new view 
the science personality, this introductory college text pro- 
vides detailed, factual examination the personal and social 
problems within tightly knit organization. The four major 
sections of this study are oriented toward the trait, structural 
and adjustment views personality, and the relevance 
these points view the creation better society. 


THE MOTIVATION 
BEHAVIOR 


JUDSON BROWN, University Florida. 
McGraw-Hill Series Psychology. 432 pages, 
$7.50. 


The chief emphasis this carefully developed analysis 
motivation the utility the motivation concept 
explanatory component general behavior theory. The 
Hullian conception drive emphasized, with examina- 
tion alternative theoretical interpretations. Included are 
studies of animal motivation and a survey of research on 
human motivation. This text interesting and intelligible 
for both advanced undergraduate and beginning graduate 
students. 


ADJUSTMENT AND 
PERSONALITY 


RICHARD LAZARUS, University Cali- 
fornia. McGraw-Hill Series Psychology. 503 
pages, $6.50. 


This text provides thorough coverage the basic issues and 
points view the psychology adjustment. This book, 
viewing the process adjustment inseparable com- 
ponent personality, written high level scholarship 
and will prove stimulating and valuable over a wide range of 
undergraduate courses for majors in psychology, as well as 
non-majors whose interest extends beyond the introductory 
level. 


Send for copies 
approval 


BARGAINING AND 
GROUP DECISION 
MAKING 


SIDNEY SIEGEL and LAWRENCE FOUR- 
AKER, both Pennsylvania State University. 
132 pages, $4.90. 


This work received the Monograph Prize the American 
Academy Arts and Sciences for the year 1959 the field 
the social sciences. The book is the result of highly original 
work by a psychologist and an economist into the processes of 
decision making and choice, including investigation psycho- 
logical factors economic decision. reports series 
controlled experimental studies the decisions individuals 
make when bargaining. 


THE HUMAN SIDE 
ENTERPRISE 


DOUGLAS McGREGOR, Massachusetts In- 
stitute Technology. 246 pages, $4.95. 


This text deals with policies and practices the management 
of human resources in business and industrial organization, 
examining them in the light of current social science knowledge 
about human nature and behavior. Traditional organization 
theory challenged and modern set assumptions, con- 
sistent with current research knowledge, proposed for the 
fuller utilization human resources. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


VON HALLER GILMER, Carnegie Insti- 
tute Technology. The McGraw-Hill Psychol- 
ogy Series. 512 pages, $7.50. 


This new book presents organized and unified view the 
contributions experimental, social, and clinical psychology 
the study the human aspects the industrial complex. 
Based the review some fifteen thousand publications 
the several areas, the book examines the industrial environ- 
ment, personnel psychology, human performance, influence, 
the industrial community, and the mental health aspects 
industry. 


INTRODUCTION 
PSYCHOLOGY, 


Second Edition 


CLIFFORD MORGAN, University Wis- 
consin. Ready April, 1961. 


This outstanding introductory text has been carefully revised. 
The writing, new design, format and materials have been 
coordinated make more challenging and rigorous. The 
text, before, broad coverage and organized meet the 
needs of courses with varying emphasis. It covers the tradi- 
tional topics of general psychology and individual differences, 
well the physiological, social, applied, and clinical areas. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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The American Psychological Association, founded 
1892 and incorporated 1925, the major psy- 
chological organization the United States. The 
purpose the APA advance psychology 
human welfare. attempts further these objec- 
tives holding annual meetings, publishing psycho- 
logical journals, and working toward improved stand- 
ards for psychological training and service. 
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monthly Employment Bulletin and 
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fornia, Berkeley. Original contributions the field 
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TRAINING ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


REPORT COMMITTEE THE SOCIETY ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGISTS 


HIS report considers the nature the sci- 

entific and professional work psycholo- 

gists and related specialists who are active 
the broad fields human factors engineering, 
analyzes the qualifications required for such work, 
and outlines training programs which should pro- 
vide adequate preparation for specialization 
this area. 

Engineering psychology rapidly becoming 
well established and widely accepted specialty. The 
growth the field has been documented re- 
cent surveys human factors engineering person- 
nel aviation and associated industries (see Kraft, 
1958), and surveys human factors profes- 
sional personnel nongovernment industrial or- 
ganizations the System Development Corpora- 
tion 1959 and 1960 (see Table 1). 


factors engineering field are now working sys- 


employed when desired refer the area 
which includes contributions from all the sci- 
entific and professional specialties represented 
Table The term “engineering psychology” will 
used refer more specifically the contribu- 
tions psychology human factors engineering. 
Similarly, the term “human factors specialist” will 
used when desired include all the profes- 
sional and scientific workers this field, whereas 
the term “engineering psychologist” will used 
only when the individual question has degree 
psychology. person whose training and ex- 


TABLE 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
DEGREE 


The scope and objectives engineering psychol- 
ogy have been covered several recent articles 
Chapanis, 1960; Christensen, 1958; Taylor, 1957, Psychology 375 240 130 
1960; Wood, 1958) well numerous older Anthropology 
ones (Fitts, 1947; Helson, 1949; Kappauf, 1947; 
Stevens, 1946). Two further articles this topic, Mathematics Statistics 
Paul Fitts and Franklin Taylor, will Business Administration 
Science (Koch, press). Therefore, detailed re- 
view the nature engineering psychology 
not included here. One important trend should 
noted, however: that increased emphasis Miscellaneous Arts 
now being given man-machine system problems, Social 
the design system components (speci Biological Sciences 
Total (1170) 452 345 373 


tem design problems the system management 
area, and system considerations should probably re- 
ceive greater emphasis than given currently 
available textbooks the field (see Chapanis, 
Garner, Morgan, 1949; McCormick, 1957). 

the present report the terms “human factors 
engineering” “human factors will 


Assistance the Engineering Psychology Branch, Office 
Naval Research, support the work the commit- 
tee which prepared this report gratefully acknowledged. 


Note.—From 1960 national salary survey conducted 
the System Development Corporation. 


perience would permit him certified en- 
gineer, and who also has advanced degree psy- 
chology, could called either human factors 
specialist, human factors engineer, engi- 
neering psychologist. person without engi- 
neering degree ordinarily would not called hu- 
man factors engineer. 
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ADEQUACY PRESENT TRAINING PROGRAMS 


the consensus engineering psychologists 
now active the field that few recent graduates are 
well trained they should could be, for either 
scientific professional work support human 
factors engineering. the one hand, many engi- 
neers who are now assigned human factors work 
have had little formal training behavioral 
science. the other hand, many psychologists, 
who have accepted employment the field hu- 
man factors engineering, find that their formal sci- 
entific training has not prepared them for work that 
requires understanding systems, the bringing 
psychological theory and concepts bear 
equipment design problems, the planning and con- 
duct research that will contribute ultimately 
the solution human factors problems system 
design, collaboration with engineers. Indicative 
the inadequacy training programs the fact 
that only few colleges and universities now offer 
any kind special training programs, either for en- 
gineers for psychologists, this area. The im- 
provement instructional programs engineering 
psychology, including theory level and professional 
courses, should matter general concern 
psychologists. 

Acting committee the Society Engi- 
neering Psychologists, the authors the present re- 
port have concerned themselves primarily with the 
scientific and professional training psychologists. 
obvious, however, that much the basic 
knowledge theory required for the solution 
human factor problems engineering originates 
within the domain scientific psychology, even 
though may applied nonpsychologists. 
Hence felt that was appropriate for 
consider how, what extent, and what point 
their training this knowledge might imparted 
engineering students. Therefore, have also in- 
cluded the present report discussion the 
types courses which psychologists and psychol- 
ogy departments might offer for students other 
areas, such engineering, who plan work the 
human factors area. 


TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 
ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The professional and technical activities engi- 
neering psychologists can considered terms 
where they work, with whom they work, the types 


problems they are asked solve, and the stages 
the life cycle systems during which their con- 
tributions are needed. 


Typical Professional Activities 


Most engineering psychologists are now employed 
industry, private consulting and research or- 
ganizations, government laboratories. Very 
few teach. For example, only about 15% ‘the 
members the Society Engineering Psycholo- 
gists are associated with any college university. 
The majority usually find themselves associated 
rather closely with individuals trained variety 
other disciplines. Sometimes their immediate su- 
pervisor, and often the individual whom the head 
their group reports, engineer with primary 
interest system design and development. 

far the most frequent type problem en- 
countered engineering psychologists has 
with the design man-machine systems and sys- 
tem components. Communication systems, data 
processing systems, command and control systems, 
transportation systems, surveillance systems, logistic 
systems, production systems, and space vehicles are 
typical the man-machine systems with which 
they are asked work. order find effective 
solutions the problems encountered designing 
such systems the engineering psychologist often 
finds necessary refer the content general 
experimental psychology (sensory processes, percep- 
tion, human learning, reasoning, motivation, deci- 
sion making, skill, effects stress, etc.). may 
also find himself confronted with questions so- 
cial psychology (small group performance), edu- 
cational psychology (training problems), in- 
dustrial psychology (personnel selection and utiliza- 
tion, qualitative personnel requirements); and 
may asked integrate work personnel, train- 
ing, equipment design, and system operation. Rela- 
tively early his professional career may also 
asked assume system management functions. 

Current reviews the literature engineering 
psychology Fitts Volume and Melton 
and Briggs Volume the Annual Reviews 
Psychology are indicative the great variety 
topics interest for this specialty. 


Contributions Man-Machine Systems 


Another avenue understanding training 
requirements engineering psychology through 
consideration the time schedule for psychological 
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contributions man-machine systems, terms 
the life cycle typical system. 

Advanced design. The first step the creation 
new system often study program which 
considers the feasibility alternative approaches 
the solution anticipated existing require- 
ments. Man’s overall role the anticipated sys- 
tem usually considered this stage; functions 
are allocated tentatively men and machines 
based knowledge human capabilities and limi- 
tations plus estimates future machine capabili- 
ties. Manning requirements are estimated. Train- 
ing and training equipment needs are projected. 
Sociological impacts the system should also 
studied during this phase, although they seldom are. 
Engineering psychologists may responsible for 
participate actively many aspects such ad- 
vanced design studies. 

Project engineering. the next stage system 
development preliminary ideas are worked out 
greater detail. Simulation facilities may used 
determine how arrange workplaces, how 
counteract unusual environmental stresses, and how 
solve specific display and control design prob- 
lems. Operational procedures are outlined and 
training equipment designed and produced. Reli- 
ability, maintainability, logistic support, and re- 
lated operational aspects are considered. The re- 
sult such efforts the physical realization 
prototype specific system component. En- 
gineering psychologists often contribute directly 
this phase but ultimate design responsibility ordi- 
narily rests with engineer. 

Testing. Operational suitability tests and evalua- 
tions are conducted prototype items and sys- 
tems and production items and systems after 
they are placed operation. Human factor test- 
ing increasing importance and rapidly be- 
coming important part overall suitability 
testing programs. Tests may employ computer 
simulation, mockups, field tests (flight tests, etc.), 
actual employment test personnel ultimate 
user. Engineering psychologists often have major 
responsibility for such test programs, making use 
their training experimental methodology. 

System growth and modification during opera- 
tional use. Some man-machine systems have life 
span many years, during which time changes 
may occur operational procedures and repeated 
engineering modifications may take place. During 
this phase the role the engineering psychologists 


often becomes less important than that the per- 
sonnel and training specialist. 


Typical Research Activities 


Research activities engineering psychologists 
may arise connection with any the work de- 
scribed the preceding section, may not relate 
directly any particular system. often diffi- 
cult make distinction between research that 
related the problems particular systems, and 
research more general nature. also diffi- 
cult estimate the amount time engineering 
psychologists spend research per se, con- 
trasted with other activities. Needless say, 
also sometimes happens that the research sci- 
entist who himself not interested engineering 
psychology may make important contribution 
the area. spite this inability define pre- 
cisely the research boundaries engineering psy- 
chology, the consensus that research compe- 
tence one the most desirable characteristics 
engineering psychologist and that the future 
this area rests large measure the quality 
the research done support it. 


SHOULD THE TRAINING OFFERED? 


One the issues importance for the future 
engineering psychology whether the gap between 
the PhD level, human factors scientist and the de- 
sign engineer should filled primarily engi- 
neering school graduates who have 
training (to the and levels) psychology 
and related behavioral science; graduates 
liberal arts colleges who have majored psychol- 
ogy and taken related work mathematics, sci- 
ence, and engineering; men with both types 
training. Training programs the and 
levels could established either engineering 
liberal arts colleges. Preference one these 
over the other involves several considerations. 

Training programs may differ considerably de- 
pending whether they are carried out large 
university with strong psychology department, 
technical institute where there such de- 
partment. the considered opinion the com- 
mittee that, the initial level training (the 
degree), the arts college graduate will the 
long run often handicapped, careerwise, com- 
petition with the certified engineer, even though 
both men have had equivalent training psychol- 
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ogy. Added this important consideration the 
widely held opinion, among arts college faculties, 
that professional training should delayed until 
the graduate years. Thus any move offer tech- 
nical and professional training the level 
the arts college program might encounter consider- 
able opposition. There seems some justifica- 
tion, therefore, for recommending that human fac- 
tors training the level offered for engineer- 
ing college students rather than for students who 
are enrolled colleges arts and science. The 
psychology courses offered engineering students 
can, course, taught members the facul- 
ties arts colleges just are many courses 
mathematics and science. 

consensus the committee that arts college 
background, with its greater opportunity for em- 
phasis the sciences and humanities, would not 
handicap, and might often advantage, 
compared background engineering. Such 
arts college background should include courses 
mathematics and science and few selected en- 
gineering courses. 

the PhD level there clearly room for hu- 
man factor specialists with several types degrees: 
the interdepartmental degree and that taken within 
department psychology, department physi- 
ology, etc. Interdisciplinary programs are feasible 
areas combining psychology, physiology, medi- 
cine, engineering science, communication science, 
management science, etc. 

the opinion the committee that much 
said favor the so-called “two-three” pro- 
gram which now effect some engineering 
colleges. Such program usually calls for years 
general education, followed years spe- 
cialization. The best students this program, the 
ones who might encouraged for the 
PhD degree, often thesis project their fifth 
year and are awarded the and degrees con- 
currently. program this sort offers excel- 
lent opportunity for the introduction psychologi- 
cal training for engineers. 


PROGRAMS STUDY 
Level 
The committee does not presume understand 
the many problems confronting engineering cur- 


riculum committees and accrediting groups. 
recognize that many problems would have 


solved before engineering students could offered 
the opportunity major engineering psychology. 
offer our ideas, therefore, only guide in- 
dividual psychologists departments that may 
asked for suggestions regarding the training en- 
gineers either large universities engineering 
technical schools which not have departments 
psychology. 

General psychology for engineers vs. engineering 
psychology. Many technical schools recognize the 
need for broad training their students the hu- 
manities and behavioral science (see previous 
surveys engineering schools made George 
Miller, 1952, and Loveland Payne, 1955, 
both under the sponsorship the Subcommittee 
Training, APA Committee Psychology Other 
Professional Schools). use the term “general 
psychology for engineers” identify courses of- 
fered satisfy this need. These might general 
survey courses psychology, presented spe- 
cial context and with illustrations that would inter- 
est engineers. Gilmer and Karn (1954) have dis- 
cussed such course, and Gagne and Fleishman 
(1959) have written suitable textbook. 

The present report, however, deals not with gen- 
eral psychology for engineers but with the problem 
preparing engineers for technical work hu- 
man factors specialists. With the continued rapid 
growth human factors engineering the demand 
for engineers with technical training this area 
will undoubtedly increase (see Peters Seminara, 
1959, and Warren, 1959, for previous discussions 
training needs). 

Undergraduate courses for engineering students. 
presumed that the engineering student who 
specializes human factors the undergraduate 
level will also specialize some traditional area 
engineering (see, for example, the Johns Hopkins 
University program Industrial Engineering with 
Human Engineering Emphasis). Such students 
might major some traditional area engineering 
and minor (or take joint major) psychology. 
years. 

Because differences among schools, and the 
tentative nature our suggestion regarding 
year BS-MS program, deemed unwise pro- 
pose detailed curriculum for the undergraduate 
years. However, the consensus that the stu- 
dent should take from years (30-45 se- 
mester hours) psychology. This work should 
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cover such content areas sensory 
tual processes, learning, individual differences and 
aptitude assessment techniques, human motivation, 
physiological psychology, laboratory techniques 
experimental psychology, and two more courses 
emphasizing statistics and research methodology. 

Most the above courses are already available 
psychology department offerings. addition, 
three special courses are recommended which might 
have added the more traditional offerings. 
First, one- two-semester course introductory 
engineering psychology recommended, with 
laboratory and field projects. Second, either new 
theory level course human performance should 
offered, else man’s performance capacities and 
limitations should emphasized courses 
learning, sensory processes, motivation, measure- 
ment, etc. Third, course should introduced 
provide orientation the professional prob- 
lems encountered planning, budgeting, and man- 
aging human factors programs; the types con- 
sulting and applied work done human factor 
specialists; and the special skills needed prob- 
lem oriented research, such those covered 
Chapanis’ 1959 book Research Techniques 
Human Engineering. 

Undergraduate courses for arts college students 
who are planning graduate study. 
undergraduate concentration program engineer- 
ing psychology for liberal arts students, prepa- 
ration for further graduate work, would correspond 
the concentration program recommended for en- 
gineering students. would place less emphasis 
professional courses, however. The arts college 
student should also advised take mathematics 
and science prerequisites similar those the en- 
gineer. 

Undergraduate courses outside psychology 
should ordinarily include semester hours 
mathematics (calculus, matrix and set theory, 
information theory, etc.). One year physics 
and one year physiology are desirable. few 
courses engineering might elected from topics 
such circuit theory, computer theory, production 
methods, operations research methods, motion and 
time study, machine design, engineering economics, 
and labor relations. Other desirable elective courses 
would include logic and the philosophy science, 
business management, industrial sociology, experi- 
mental phonetics, engineering drawing, technical 
writing, and public speaking. 


‘ 


Graduate Training 


Master’s degree. master’s degree program 
recommended for three types students. First, 
done some engineering departments today, 
outstanding students 5-year undergraduate 
program could identified and, provided they 
completed thesis and did qualitatively superior 
work, granted degree the time con- 
ferral the degree. this instance the 
would honors degree and would identify those 
students who could encouraged for the 
PhD degree. 

Second, outstanding graduates such fields 
mathematics, physics, biophysics, and engineering 
who wished develop basic competence engi- 
neering psychology could advised take 
program psychology. 

the present time many engineers and physical 
scientists now employed industry research 
have become interested human factors engineer- 
ing, but lack formal and specialized training, and 
would like back school for additional train- 
ing psychology. Efforts should made en- 
courage the most able these men undertake 
least year study engineering psychology (an 
degree). 

the undergraduate background such engi- 
neers deficient psychology will, course, 
necessary for them make this deficiency. 
However, most instances this should only extend 
the time required earn the degree about 
one extra summer, since the mathematical and sci- 
entific backgrounds such students would 
excellent preparation for the kinds graduate psy- 
chology courses they would taking. 

Third, degree with specialization engi- 
neering psychology should open liberal arts 
college graduates having proper background. 

PhD degree. The committee feels that the PhD 
degree with specialization engineering psychology 
should signify broad competence experimental 
methodology, expertness one more the proc- 
ess areas psychology (vision, audition, percep- 
tual and motor skills, decision making, information 
handling, small group performance, learning, etc.), 
and major accomplishments some area psy- 
chological research. Such competences would mark 
the holder the degree expert capable 
advising difficult technical problems and plan- 
ning, conducting, and supervising research programs. 
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The technical background the PhD level sci- 
entist should equivalent that the stu- 
dent. The former should, course, possess theo- 
retical knowledge and basic understanding needed 
develop new techniques and supervise and 
evaluate technical work. Thus, the PhD candidate 
should expected demonstrate ability ana- 
lyze data, use computers, set apparatus, 
collect data, etc.; and has not acquired these 
skills undergraduate should expected 
the graduate level. More important, 
should know statistical theory, measurement the- 
ory, learning theory, perceptual theory, general per- 
formance theory, etc. This means, general, that 
his graduate work should usually concentrated 
experimental psychology with specialization 
one more content areas. 

Graduate courses. recommend grouping 
topics psychology for graduate students under 
the heading principles human performance 
human performance theory. This area identi- 
fied interest task taxonomy and the study 
task variables; the specification levels 
human performance universally meaningful, 
quantitative units (centimeters, grams, bits, sec- 
onds, etc.); and topics such information han- 
dling, time sharing, human reliability, cybernetics, 
decision making, stress and fatigue effects, stimulus- 
response compatibility effects, the final asymptote 
training, information coding, feedback systems, 
human skill, alertness and fatigue, and human vs. 
machine capabilities. 

The graduate student who elects major en- 
gineering psychology should advised take ex- 
tensive course sequences outside psychology, such 
mathematics, biophysics, physiology, one 
the engineering specialties. undergraduate 
background such that outlined the preceding 
section would make relatively easy for him 
so, since would probably have the needed pre- 
requisites for advanced work these outside areas. 

The topic chosen for the PhD thesis should 
some problem topic for human per- 
formance theory. 


PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 


The PhD program should include supervised work 
experience. Whereas the person with degree 
should expect continue work under super- 
vision and learn the job, the PhD level scien- 
tist should able survey and determine research 
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needs, plan problem oriented research programs, 
and supervise the work other personnel. 
order this must have had some experience 
dealing with the kinds problems encountered 
industrial, military, and nonacademic situations. 

particular the professional engineering psy- 
chologist should able accept real-life prob- 
lems (as perceived engineers, designers, archi- 
tects, managers, supervisors, commanding officers, 
and clients), analyze and define these problems, 
and employ existing knowledge appropriate 
research methodology solving them. Preferably, 
course, should also seek the ultimate goal 
basic understanding these real-life problems. 
Carefully planned work experience under super- 
vision senior engineering psychologists should 
contribute this training objective. 


TRAINING INSTRUCTORS ENGINEERING 
PsYCHOLOGY 


The shortage well-trained engineering psy- 
chologists extends college teachers. men- 
tioned earlier, over 85% the PhD level psy- 
chologists who have entered this field are now 
the staffs government laboratories industrial 
groups. Few are found the universities. 

There are difficulties recruiting men with 
the training and the experience required teach 
specialized courses the areas engineering psy- 
chology. First, university salary levels are lower 
than those which most people with professional 
experience engineering psychology have become 
accustomed. Second, the scientific contributions 
many the men who have been working indus- 
try, indicated their records research and 
journal publications, not impress faculty selec- 
tion committees. 

The most feasible way increase the number 
instructors qualified teach specialized courses 
and direct thesis research engineering psy- 
chology appears induce younger faculty 
members experimental, physiological, industrial, 
measurement, and related areas psychology 
seek temporary appointments with some established 
group the engineering psychology field, such 
one the government research laboratories one 
the human factor consulting firms throughout the 
country, order gain firsthand experience. Such 
work experience might for short time 
summer, although preferably should for 
year. alternative, direct experience with the 
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professional aspects engineering psychology may 
some cases achieved through association with 
appropriate research projects universities. 

Special summer workshops and intensive post- 
graduate short courses for prospective teachers 
engineering psychology are another alternative, but 
the financing such workshops poses further 
problem. 


CONTRIBUTION TRAINING 
ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


Leaders industry can least three things 
help bring about some the goals recommended 
this report. 

First, industrial leaders can more vocal 
making their needs for well-trained specialists 
human factors known university faculties. For 
example, the demands for human factor specialists 
trained the level are not generally known 
either students faculties. 

Second, industrial leaders can offer temporary 
employment the kind that will provide intern- 
ship experiences for students who are working for 
degrees engineering psychology, and for univer- 
sity staff members who would like prepare 
teach courses this area. 

Third, industrial organizations can contribute ad- 
ditional fellowships and research grants for students 
engineering psychology. These could include un- 
dergraduate scholarships, graduate fellowships, and 
grants mature engineers who wish return 
school for year more specialized study 
engineering psychology. Grants universities 
direct support thesis and other research the 
areas engineering psychology would also provide 
needed support the field and contribute the 
improvement quality training and research. 


DIVISION COMMITTEE TRAINING 
ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


CHAPANIS 

Chairman 
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LENGTH GRADUATE TRAINING FOR EXPERIMENTAL 


AND CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Van CASTLE anp OSCAR EICHHORN, Jr. 


University Denver 


EVERAL studies have indicated that experi- 
mental and clinical psychologists appear quite 
dissimilar many regards. might ex- 

pected, experimental and clinical psychologists dis- 
play noticeably different interest patterns (Baas, 
1950; Clark, 1957), but rather surprising 
note that differences have also been found such 
factors the size the city where they are born 
(Carpenter, 1954) and their religious back- 
grounds (Clark, 1957). effort discover 
what other factors might differentiate experimental 
from clinical psychologists, comparison between 
these two groups all items information avail- 
able from the 1959 APA Directory listings was 
made.* For the purpose this study, experi- 
mental psychologist defined person belong- 
ing Division and clinical psychologist 
person belonging Division 12. This obviously 
represents very narrow and restricted definition 
occupational classification since Kelly (1960) 
states: careful study the 1960 Directory in- 
dicates that only about one out three APA mem- 
bers now functioning clinicians belong Divi- 
sion 12.” However was felt that since over 3,000 
persons were included this survey, any differ- 
ences found would allow some meaningful generali- 
zations drawn. 

Differences were found such areas fre- 
quency membership other APA divisions and 
geographical regions where they are most fre- 
quently employed (proportionally more clinical psy- 
chologists are found California and New York), 
but was felt that the most interesting difference 
which emerged from this analysis concerned the 
length time taken experimental and clinical 
psychologists complete their graduate training. 
These results are shown Table 

Since information provided the Directory list- 
ings restricted notation showing only the 


the senior author’s 1959 ciass Introduction Clinical 
Psychology the University Denver for their assistance 
data tabulation. 


dates that the various degrees were awarded, the 
figures shown Table overestimate the period 
actual graduate training since person may not 
have immediately continuously enrolled 
graduate program after completing his 
The figures would, however, accurately reflect how 
long period time had elapsed from the award- 
ing the degree until the person finally re- 
ceived advanced graduate degree. 

can seen Table takes the average 
experimental psychologist slightly over years 
receive the degree after receives the BA, but 
over 3.25 years are spent the average clinical 
psychologist. This finding was rather unexpected 
nonspecialized degree and course requirements 
this level are not highly differentiated for students 
majoring different areas. also takes the av- 
erage psychologist much longer progress 
from the the PhD degree. This ex- 
pected because the additional requirement that 
minimum one year’s internship served the 
prospective doctoral student clinical. The dif- 
ference time involves much more than year, 
however, the average experimental psychologist 
moves from the PhD degree about 3.5 
years while the clinical psychologist takes over 
years accomplish this same objective. 

One method arriving figure represent 
the average period time elapsing between re- 
ceiving the until receiving the PhD degree 
would simply add the average figures from 
the and the PhD columns. How- 
ever this figure representing time secure the PhD 
would include data from many persons who never 
received doctorate degree since, least for clini- 
cal members, over 22% only possess the de- 
gree. may that the academic motivation 
such persons would differ from that persons who 
went receive the doctorate. Therefore the 


category also includes the degree; the 
category includes such degrees MS, MEd, MSW; the 
PhD category includes EdD and ScD degrees. 
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TABLE 


LENGTH RECEIVE GRADUATE DEGREES FOR PERSONS BELONGING AND 


BA to MA MA to PhD BA to MA to PhD | BA to PhD 
Division | N Female Only | 
| N | Years N Years | N Years | N Years 
Experimental 
Fellow 333 7.6 257 2.1 256 3.5 256 5.4 4.9 
Member 437 10.6 353 2.2 334 3.7 334 6.0 6.3 
Clinical 
Fellow 724 24.8 564 3.2 560 6.1 8.8 7.1 
Member 1545 25.3 1208 3.5 892 6.2 22.1 892 9.3 220 7.2 


Note.—Figures across columns not add total because incomplete Directory listings degrees obtained, but total 


represents persons examined and tallied for sex classification. 


figures shown the PhD column 
were computed separately for those individuals 
who were listed possessing PhD degree. The 
figures this column reveal that the total period 
time beyond undergraduate school spent secur- 
ing the PhD degree approximately 5.75 years for 
the experimental psychologist and slightly over 
years for the clinical psychologist. 

Quite few persons who were listed possessing 
the PhD degree did not list the date when they 
secured degree. was assumed that these 
persons had received their training the type 
program that leads directly from status the 
PhD, without pausing secure degree 
route. The figures pertaining length gradu- 
ate training for these persons shown the 
PhD column. This type program does not 
greatly shorten the length time spent experi- 
mental students doctoral training, the interval 
involved approximately 5.5 years comparison 
approximately 5.75 years for programs where the 
awarded. For clinical students, however, the 
story quite different. takes over years re- 
ceive the doctorate programs where the 
secured route, but only slightly over years 
programs where the not awarded. 

the preceding figures for these two types 
doctoral programs are combined and averaged, they 
show that takes slightly less than 5.75 years for 
the PhD experimental psychologist complete his 
graduate training while takes slightly over 8.75 
years for the PhD clinical psychologist accom- 
plish this same feat. Why should this be? 
course, Clinical internship accounts for one year, 
but why there still 2-year difference remaining? 
Some people might offer the hypothesis that the 


intellectual level the clinical student lower 
than that the experimentalist, although proof 
support this notion not likely found. 
Others might point the more numerous tempta- 
tions that the clinical student receives engage 
part-time even full-time employment while still 
enrolled graduate school. Another explanatory 
possibility along the same lines might found 
the fact that greater proportion women are as- 
sociated with the clinical area and they might more 
frequently interrupt their graduate careers pur- 
sue marital motherhood responsibilities. check 
this possibility revealed that the average period 
time receive PhD actually over year 
longer for women, but there still remains differ- 
ence approximately 1.5 years (excluding intern- 
ship) between the length graduate training for 
male PhD experimental and clinical psychologists. 
Some other individuals might feel that the explana- 
tion found the content the graduate 
program itself, since the clinical student required 
complete core program basically experi- 
mental subject matter and then courses 
specializing diagnostic testing and psychother- 
apy, while the additional courses taken his ex- 
perimental colleagues are very closely related 
content and emphasis those already covered 
the core program. Another program consideration 
might that comparatively more difficult 
secure subjects for clinical dissertations since pa- 
tient populations are more frequently required for 
the latter. 

attempt has been made apply tests sta- 
tistical significance the findings this study 
since their importance would not reside the abil- 
ity reject some null hypothesis but rather what 
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they might contribute any consideration the 
goals, format, and time factors involved different 
graduate programs. also hoped that the find- 
ings pertaining the extensive length graduate 
training for doctoral clinical psychologists, com- 
work plus supervised work experience, may prove 
some value persons involved public 
relations informative capacities related mental 
health professions. 
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FACULTY 


JUDGMENTS GRADUATE SUCCESS: 


FACTORIAL STUDY 


ANTANAS SUZIEDELIS JOHN KINNANE 


Catholic University America 


TUDIES predictors graduate success re- 
port conflicting results. Such predictors 
the Miller Analogies Test (MAT), the IER 

Intelligence Scale (CAVD), and tests mathe- 
matical ability were found correlate with faculty 
judgments success from —.02 (Hyman, 1957) 
.56 (Cureton, Cureton, Bishop, 1949). has 
been pointed out (Fricke, 1956; Platz, McClintock, 
Katz, 1959) that some the low correlation co- 
efficients obtained may the result using the 
predictor measures for screening applicants, insofar 
the discriminatory power the test limited 
reducing the range, through selection, include 
only the upper scores the distribution. This does 
not explain, however, the wide range coefficients 
obtained. 

Every study reviewed defines the criterion meas- 
ure the instructions given the raters; the 
definitions vary from study study: “potential 
professional contribution” and “potential scientific 
contribution” (Platz al., 1959); “research com- 
petence” (Hyman, 1957); compe- 
tence,” “research and “administrative, 
clinical, service competence” (Watters Pater- 
son, 1953); “overall abilities graduate stu- 
dents” and “suitable candidate for the Master’s 
the degree” (Cureton al., 1949). 
further rationale given for the selection 
the particular definitions, nor their adequacy 
discussed. the purpose the study con- 
struct more comprehensive and more rigorously 
defined criterion, and study the interrelation- 
ships its various elements. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

Twelve members the faculty the Depart- 
ment Psychology and Psychiatry Catholic 
University America were consulted possible 
dimensions which students could judged. The 
following scales were devised include all sug- 
gested dimensions (ratings each): 

Interpersonal Relations: ability relate effectively 


others higher, equal, subordinate status variety 
situations 


Effective Energy: ambition succeed, combined with 
drive directed efficiently 

Emotional Stability: ability cope with difficulties 
mature way 

Professional Identification: affiliation with the profes- 
sion, regard for it, and desire advance it; good profes- 
sional ethics 

Written Communication: ability communicate worth- 
while ideas clearly 

Research Ability: ability and willingness origi- 
nal and creative development ideas; capacity con- 
tribute new knowledge scientific study 

Critical Scholarship: ability appraise pertinent evi- 
dence critically and use the perspective relevant 
scholarship 

Over-all Judgment: From your entire knowledge the 
student, what your judgment him doctoral can- 


All doctoral candidates the Department Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry the Catholic University 
America, who had been graduate study one 
full academic year longer 61), were rated 
these scales the faculty. The ratings three 
faculty members indicating the highest degree 
acquaintance with the student were recorded for 
each subject. Estimates interrater reliability 
were obtained for each scale formula (Ebel, 
1951) for estimating reliability mean ratings. 
For further computation the median the modal 
rating the three was The distributions 
these ratings were found normal; means, 
standard deviations, and estimated reliabilities for 
each scale are given Table 

The scales were then intercorrelated and the re- 
sulting matrix (Table was factored the com- 
plete centroid method (Thurstone, 1947) until two 
factors were abstracted. second factor re- 
siduals had the mean absolute value .03 and they 
were distributed symmetrically about zero. The 
centroid factors were rotated obliquely such 


the 488 triads ratings (for each student each 
the eight scales) there was complete agreement 16%; 
range point, 51%; points, 26%; points, 6.3%; 
points, 0.7%. Because excessive range (more than 
points) the triads, was decided that the me- 
dian modal score, rather than the mean, reflected most 
accurately the central tendency combined judgment. 
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TABLE 


THE MEAN STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND 
RELIABILITIES THE 
RATING SCALES 


Rating Scale 


M | SD | Vez 
Interpersonal Relations 4.80 
Effective Energy 4.24 1.36 
Emotional Stability 4.61 1.10 
Professional Identification 4.98 1.05 
Research Ability 4.03 1.11 
Critical Scholarship 4.02 1.40 


Over-all Judgment 4.16 1.34 


way obtain satisfactory simple structure. 
The factor loadings are given Table The cor- 
relation between the two factors was found 


Factor can defined one academic- 
scientific excellence. includes the scales 
Written Communication, Research Ability, Critical 
Scholarship, and Over-all Judgment. The fact that 
the Over-all Judgment included this factor in- 
dicates that the faculty raters, making general 
appraisal the student, considered almost exclu- 
sively the qualities academic-scientific excellence. 

Factor defined two scales, Interpersonal 
Relations and Emotional Stability. For convenience 
discussion, this factor can referred the 
general personality factor. 

The two remaining scales—Effective Energy and 
Professional Identification—are not unit com- 


TABLE 
CORRELATIONS AMONG THE RATING SCALES 

Rating Scale IR | EE] ES | PI | WC} RA cs 
Effective Energy 
Emotional Stability .58 

cation 

Written Communication .45 .59 .60 .61 


centroid matrix and the transformation matrix are 
available from: Suziedelis; Department Psychology 
and Psychiatry, Catholic University America; Washing- 
ton 17, 


plexity (they are represented significantly both 
factors). 

The correlation between the two factors (.50) 
would appear indicate that the more gifted stu- 
dent more likely possess better interpersonal 
skills and more emotionally stable. also 
possible that high academic achievement may 
conducive greater comfort for the student re- 
lating peers and faculty. The correlation might 
further explained possible “halo” effect op- 
erating faculty appraisal students, but this 
explanation less likely view the high esti- 
mated reliabilities the academic-scientific excel- 
lence scales (cf. Table 1). fact, comparison 
the reliabilities the scales Factor with 
the reliabilities the other four scales yields im- 


TABLE 


THE Two 


Factor Loading 


Rating Scale 
A B 
Effective Energy 
Emotional Stability 
Identification 
Written Communication 
Research Ability 
Critical Scholarship 


Over-all Judgment 
*Italicized loadings are unit complexity—significant 
(.35 above) one factor only. 


portant corollary findings. The mean reliability 
Factor scales (.82) significantly .05) 
higher than the mean reliability the other four 
scales (.72). Furthermore, the mean the rat- 
ings the scales Factor (4.13) closer 
the expected arithmetic mean (4.00) than the mean 
rating the remaining four scales (4.66). The 
difference between the means the two groups 
scales significant .05). This appears in- 
dicate that the faculty ratings students gen- 
eral personality variables are not only less reliable 
but also less discriminatory than ratings aca- 
demic and scientific excellence. 

The findings this study have some implications 
for the prediction success psychology from 
measures verbal and mathematical ability. First, 
any definition criterion that includes the gen- 
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eral personality variable likely make the cri- 
terion less reliable; that extent, any correlation 
coefficients reflecting the relationship such cri- 
terion with predictor measures would reduced. 
Second, insofar one would not expect measures 
verbal and mathematical ability correlate sig- 
nificantly with general personality variables, suc- 
cess criteria which include general personality 
variables would that degree irrelevant. 
These observations seem apply directly 
some the findings reported the studies re- 
viewed. Such criterion definitions “potential 
professional contribution” (Platz al., 1959) and 
“administrative, clinical, and service competence” 
(Watters Paterson, 1953) appear include the 
general personality variable significant extent; 
fact, both these criteria are close definition 
the scale Professional Identification this study 
which represented equally both the factor 
academic-scientific excellence and the general per- 
sonality factor. Consequently, not surprising 
that correlations these criteria with the predictor 
measures are low and not significant (.20, Platz 
al., 1959; .17, Watters Paterson, 1953). 
Other criterion definitions used the studies re- 
viewed appear more specific and relevant. 
“Potential scientific contribution” (Platz 
1959), “research competence” (Hyman, 1957), 
“intellectual competence” and “research capacity” 
(Watters Paterson, 1953), and order “ability” 
and “suitability for and PhD” (Cureton al., 
1949) are definitions closely approximating the 
scales Factor (academic-scientific excellence) 
this study. Despite the apparent specificity and 
relevance these criteria, however, some the 
correlations with predictor measures were found 


not significant (Hyman, 1957; Watters Pater- 
son, 1953). seeking possible explanation 
the wide range the findings, noted that none 
these studies includes separate scales general 
personal adjustment. 
absence opportunity rate students specifically 
personality attributes, the personality variable 
unintentionally included the raters judgments 
academic-scientific excellence. Such uninten- 
tional inclusion the personality variable would 
attenuate the reliability and the relevance the 
criterion much the same manner with the 
scales less specifically defined. For the purpose 
reducing the likelihood such contamination, 
may desirable further studies prediction 
graduate success include separate “buffer” scales 
general personal adjustment the dependent 
variable. 
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FEEDBACK FROM BACHELOR ARTS 
PSYCHOLOGY GRADUATES 


LESLIE BARNETTE, Jr. 


University Buffalo 


impetus for this study was article 

King and Kimble (1958) which discussed 

various job opportunities available un- 
dergraduate psychology majors, outcome 
questionnaire study various organizations em- 
ploying psychologists which asked items about kinds 
positions available, special factors 
salary, and opportunities for advancement. Taking 
this starting point, were interested learn 
where our psychology graduates now were; fur- 
thermore wanted know how they viewed their 
undergraduate program studies retrospect, 
especially how they valued the more theoretical 
courses which were required. 

brief summary the psychology undergradu- 
ate sequence the University Buffalo perti- 
nent here. Majors are taken into the department 
after completion two-semester Introductory 
Psychology course, typically taken the freshman 
year, plus three semesters Experimental Psychol- 
ogy and Statistics. majors they are required 
complete semester hours work the depart- 
ment where the orientation heavily theoretical. 
Various “applied” courses, such Psychology 
Adjustment, may taken but these are addition 
the stated major requirements. All fourth year 
students participate Senior Seminar throughout 
the last year where attempt made give stu- 
dents overview the entire field and have 
them organize the knowledge acquired earlier, 
individual courses. Each major also signs for 
one semester tutorial independent study, 
guided one the staff, which may origi- 
nal experiment extensive library project. All 
this culminates 9-hour comprehensive 
examination ranging over the whole area psy- 
chology. 

chose 10-year period, order 
not deal with mostly “new” people. For this 
period found total 563 psychology majors 
which questionnaire, together with covering 
letter from the Chairman the department, was 


kept plugging with postcard remind- 
ers and second mailings questionnaires, even tele- 
phone calls, order maximize the returns. 
the end received 375 usable questionnaires (or 
73% the sample). also asked respondents 
frank; invited unsolicited comments and 
made content analysis these. were also 
pleased that received some negative evaluations 
which meant, nothing else, that our returns were 
not just “whitewash.” 

Our 375 questionnaires actually involved three 
different sets returns brought the various 
follow-up means employed. These three waves 
were compared for characteristic differences and 
few significance were found. The first wave 
returns came from predominantly early de- 
grees and was this group that showed 
the predominance degrees. Later sets 
returns (second and third wave) came from 
younger people and more these stated they 
were “on the way” additional degrees. dif- 
ferences turned regard sex ratio, re- 
plies the advice item (Would they again?), 
the numbers people who wrote spontaneous 
comments. With such congruity felt secure 
merely dealing with early versus late degree peo- 
ple rather than with three different sets returns. 

Respondents were also compared with nonre- 
spondents (age degree, male-female ratio, 
year graduation) and least terms these 
characteristics differences were found. After the 
third request was sent out, were pulling 
few additional returns that further efforts this 
direction were abandoned. 

The 375 respondents contain females and 288 
males whose age receipt the degree runs 


Edward Jones helpfully collaborated the question- 
naire employed here. Thanks are also given Charles 
Grant for his careful work coding all replies and 
Kenneth Robinson the University Buffalo Data 
Processing Center for cooperation punching the IBM 
cards and running off the specified breakdowns. 
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all the way from 46. Modal age receipt 
the 25.5 years. These ex-students are 
found, occupationally, all the way from high 
status academic and industrial positions down 
clerical jobs. means have all them con- 
tinued with advanced academic degrees but there 
still good deal “upward striving” indicated 
the rather large numbers people who state 
they are continuing with some advanced degree pro- 
gram. Not only are there PhD psychologists, but 
also chiropodists, pharmacists, assistant deans 
education, engineers, nurses, paymasters, foremen, 
script editors, salesmen—a wide range the 
upper half the occupational hierarchy. 


WHERE ARE THEY Now? 


Table presents the occupational breakdown 
early 1959. The data are divided into early 
(BA degrees between 1948 and 1952) and late 


TAB 
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OccUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PsycHOLOGY GRADUATES 
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(1953-58) period, the former representing the more 
stable group occupationally. 

This early group contains few graduate students 
military trainees. Most these people are 
the occupational niche where they will likely re- 
main. Here see that 13% these are psy- 
chologists and that another have entered social 
work; have obtained their DDS degrees 
and are currently practising such. Doctors out- 
weigh dentists and clearly apparent that medi- 
cal school, against dental school, the preferred 
route for this group graduates. Less than 
have gone into such specialties osteopathy 
chiropody. Looking the entire early group, 
close 50% are the professional strata and 
most these are “service” areas, scientific 
otherwise, involving fairly close interpersonal rela- 
tions—areas where traditionally thought psy- 
chological training clearly contributes. 


| 


Early | Late | Total | 
Occupation | | | Yes No 
Education— 
Totals 241 100 134 100 375 100 224 137 


Other medical (“paramedical includes optometry, chiropody, osteopathy, nurse. 
Miscellaneous includes “research worker,” chemist, engineer. 
Total Advice columns does not equal 375 since some respondents failed check this item. 
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Another large segment this early group (about 
30%) found business and industry. wide 
variety job titles found here; psychology 
graduates turn personnel, industrial relations, 
and various supervisory roles where psychological 
training would expected make contribution. 
There are also graduates now found credit man- 
ager, wholesaler, paymaster, traffic coordinator, 
claim adjuster. also this industrial group (as 
against sales-advertising) who infrequently say they 
38%. 

Turning attention the late graduates Table 
many these people are too recently “out” form 
definitive picture: 22% are now some gradu- 
ate program and another are the military. 
Psychology, education, social work, medicine ac- 
count for the largest professional categories here; 
the percentage “paramedical” slots here jumps 
Dental, legal, theological schools continue attract 
very few graduates. 


Males versus Females 


The respondent sample consisted 288 males 
and females (24%). Data Table are not 
broken down into male-female categories largely 
because the smallness the female group. Pres- 
ent occupation exhibits the expected differences. 
Males range all over the spectrum indicated 
Table with, course, the exception the house- 
wife/mother category: here find 61% our fe- 
males. More females, expected, are now found 
the elementary and secondary teacher group 
(10%) and few males (5%). Females also show 
well professional occupations other than pub- 
lic school teaching (as social work and business) 
here 14% the group, but males produce more 
than twice the number this category (36%). 

Males have completed more advanced degrees: 
37% against mere 17% for the females. But 
noted that among these women 34% de- 
scribe themselves the way another degree 
whereas only 29% the males say so. The fe- 
male graduate degrees are largely concentrated 
the MEd level with smaller groups working for the 

Our largest female group the housewife/mother 
category and these people see their undergraduate 
study psychology primarily contributing 
their own existence persons—helping with better 


adjustment and with group dynamics techniques 
community affairs. They also feel that their psy- 
chological training has been direct use “on the 
job.” and large this group has not gone 
further graduate work. 


Advanced Degrees 


total 61% all respondents indicated they 
had completed advanced training were currently 
enrolled. Some this reflection the feeling 
many (12% specifically mentioned this spon- 
taneous remarks) that degree person from 
psychology cannot work this profession; others, 
however, have utilized their psychological training 
stepping stone further graduate work. The 
large areas further work, expected, are the 
medical-dental combination, social work, education, 
and psychology but also pharmacy and engineering. 


One item the questionnaire tried get 
measure satisfaction asking respondents 
they were now advising young person, had 
over again themselves, would they recom- 
mend psychology undergraduate major. Here 
they were given three alternatives check: Yes, 
major; No, only minor; No, only couple 
courses. Table presents these data broken 
down into Yes-No dichotomy. 

The overall endorsement for Yes (as major) 
62%. one looks only respondents clearly 
professional categories, there 65% endorse- 
ment. Housewives and mothers are slightly more 
enthusiastic; MDs are generally approving and 
would “do again” but our small group dentists 
and are anything but laudatory. 
The business folk, especially those industrial 
slots, are very lukewarm (only 38% Yes) whereas 
the sales-advertising cluster gives more approv- 
ing endorsement (57%). 

Looking these data from the early-late cate- 
gories, our older and more settled respondents are 
not sure. Slightly more than half the early 
group would repeat. brief, there some 
real disenchantment with the early degree peo- 
ple. This early group feels that more emphasis 
should have been given both the applied and so- 
cial psychology areas their undergraduate train- 
ing. One surmises these people, being longer out 
the community, now see problems concerned with 
group dynamics, mass media communication, 
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conformity the relevant issues and they feel their 
undergraduate training could have been better 
this score. Social psychology now integral 
feature the undergraduate sequence; looks 
more attention should given the applied 
area, however. 


Statistics and Experimental Psychology 


The basic fundamentals the curriculum were 
thoroughly endorsed. Because the widespread 
requirement all undergraduate programs both 
Statistics and Experimental Psychology, respondent 
comments only concerning these two courses will 
given. 

Statistics. Few respondents felt negatively about 
this requirement and most did not specifically com- 
ment. Forty percent, however, came out strongly 
for its retention. What surprising here that 
this Yes vote did not come solely from the graduate 
degree people; was, rather, the people sales 
and advertising, and also the mothers, who reported 
their present appreciation this departmental re- 
quirement. do, however, have some malcontents. 

Experimental Psychology. Seventy respondents 
specifically referred this course: positive and 
negative. the wide variety courses which 
students had been exposed, this particular course 
provoked the most outspoken praise and, some 
cases, blame. 


Theoretical versus Practical Courses 


Here had mind learning about ex-students’ 
feelings certain “service” courses against those 
clearly theoretical and not applied. For “practical” 
material had mind such things Spock and 
specific Gesell developmental norms plus also some 
mental hygiene material (defense mechanisms and 
the like). were also interested learn whether 
graduates now business—and particularly our 
current mothers—would heavily endorse such em- 
pirical training. 

Forty-six percent made write-in remarks and 
are therefore neutral the subject; 22% re- 
spondents give outright endorsement; another 
19% straddle the fence, effect saying wise 
have both. Only 13% come right out and say 
that the theoretical material should abandoned. 

Our housewise/mother category reports that the- 
ory more helpful their current behavior. Here 
have total respondents which 66% 
say Yes repeating their psychology major. 


There little expressed wish for further courses 
child and adolescent psychology mere vote 
for this). 


Miscellaneous Comments 


give the flavor all the comments and attitudes 
fed back us. One two additional items stand 
out from this large collection. One these the 
stated disenchantment with the degree psy- 
chology, which meant that such person can- 
not work professionally the area and that major- 
ing students require (and would most grateful) 
for better advice this regard. total re- 
spondents (one our largest groups) specifically 
made this point. 

also scanned written remarks for negative 
items, such complaints about tough grading, 
partisan instructors, too many required courses. 
For all these received very small number 
replies. For example, respondents specifically 
complained about biased partisan instructors 
who, they felt, rode pet theory the neglect 
other content. Only respondents felt there were 
too many required courses the program; another 
respondents had negative feelings about how 
grades were handed out. Most new course sugges- 
tions are now integral part the curriculum 
(social, child-adolescence, human engineering, men- 
tal hygiene, etc.). 


Value Undergraduate Work 


asked all respondents rank each the 
following statements order felt importance 
order obtain their overall evaluation their psy- 
chology major. These are listed below the or- 
der our respondents regarded most least im- 
portant: 


Apart from graduate training, direct use job 

Helped towards better adjustment (analyzing mo- 
tives, behavior, emotions, etc. myself and others) 

along group dynamic lines (interacting with 
others groups, participation community affairs, etc.) 

stepping stone for graduate professional training 

more useful than other subjects, but enjoyed 
major. 


Here find our least favorable statement (no 
more useful than other subjects) gets the lowest 
endorsement. One third respondents clearly rate 
undergraduate psychology way station more 
graduate work; 54% say, aside from this, has 
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been direct use their job. When com- 
bine these two categories, can say that approxi- 
mately three-fourths feel some real value from their 
training. 


Table presented breakdown respondents 
terms current status. Certain these groups 
were sufficient size warrant special treatment. 
Here will only discuss the findings for the pro- 
fessional psychology group. Forty-five respond- 
ents comprise this group, larger than the indi- 
cated Table because here are also in- 
cluding students currently graduate psychology 
programs. 

degree status, have earned are the 
way the MA; similarly, PhDs. These give 
very good endorsement their undergraduate train- 
ing (Rank most favorable; least favor- 
able) 


stepping stone graduate work 1.2 
Apart from this, direct use job 
Helped towards better adjustment 
Helped along group dynamic lines 
more useful than other subjects 


While this appears generally favorable en- 
dorsement, when one looks responses concerning 
our advice item—would they again—a more 
sober evaluation turns up: 


Yes, major (71%) 
Yes, but only for PhD (16% 
No, only minor (11%) 
Few courses only 2%) 


One might presume these negative comments come 
from group frustrated MAs but this clearly 
not the case. The six persons who clearly say they 
would not again are all PhD people; three 
are included the “Yes, only PhD” item. 
But the Nos, however, are not against psychology 
but mainly against what they see too narrow 
undergraduate specialization; they are mot saying 
that they wish they were some other professional 
slot. 

Approximately 13% the group say quite clearly 
they would now differently—that they would 
probably now not advise psychology undergradu- 
ate major. This distinctly better showing than 
that reported Kelly and Goldberg (1959) who 
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asked PhD clinical psychologists this same ques- 
tion. this group, all professionals typically 
working “service” settings, 39% the 228 re- 
spondents said they would now head for psychi- 
atry, law, business, “other” occupational areas 
(Table 6). These two follow-ups are, 
course, not comparable but instructive that 
secure much higher percentage endorsement 
from the undergraduate sample. 

Regarding what these people felt about the im- 
portant aspects undergraduate training, there 
was majority approval for tutorial work, experi- 
mental, and statistics (75% better). Even 
senior comprehensive examinations receive almost 
50% Yes vote; only eight respondents specifically 
stated negative feelings here. 


SUMMARY 


have reported the results follow-up study 
psychology undergraduate majors covering the 
years basing our results 375 (73%) 
returned questionnaires. Males predominate and 
have completed greater number advanced de- 
grees. Occupationally these graduates are het- 
erogeneous group: about 10% are now graduate 
students, 15% are housewives, 38% are various 
professional occupations, and 35% might classed 
business people. Sixty-two percent indicate fur- 
ther graduate training, either completed the 
way,” some which appears motivated 
disappointment that the psychology person can- 
not work professionally psychology. respect- 
able 12% graduate work psychology; 
while not dissatisfied, many would wish for broader 
undergraduate training. About two-thirds now say 
they would again—i.e., psychology major 
—and these are not only the professional folk. Im- 
portant “core” aspects the curriculum are uni- 
formly endorsed, especially tutorial work, statistics, 
and experimental psychology; there also thor- 
ough endorsement theoretical against prac- 
tical courses. Most see their undergraduate train- 
ing being real use their jobs. 
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STUDENT REACTIONS THE HISTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


DALE NANCE 


University Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


the purpose this article discuss the 
teaching the history psychology part 
the larger problem the teaching psy- 

chology itself. seems the writer that there 
natural link between the teaching psychology 
and concern with the historical background the 
subject. But programs relating the teaching 
psychology usually draw small audiences the con- 
ventions, and although Division has grown within 
the last few years, still not one the largest. 
Interest the history psychology tends 
low also. Watson (1960) calls neglected 
area.” 

While History Psychology ranks the top 
courses recommended “ideal” the undergradu- 
ate training for applicants graduate school, 
ranks far below both Experimental Psychology and 
beginning Statistics (APA, 1958). Also, despite 
this stress the desirability the course the 
undergraduate level, was not one the most 
commonly taught undergraduate psychology courses 
little more than decade ago (Wolfle, 1947). 

perhaps expected that the initial reac- 
tion students, particularly undergraduates, the 
study the history psychology would unfa- 
vorable. This would seem especially likely view 
the attitudes psychologists themselves hold. Some 
effort usually necessary persuade student 
that things which have taken place some time ago 
are truly significant. 


The University Wisconsin Milwaukee offers 
undergraduate major psychology and selected 
graduate courses. part the major, the stu- 
dent required take course either History 
Psychology Modern Viewpoints. Each 
course has prerequisite nine credits psy- 
chology and open nonmajors well ma- 
jors. The writer has taught the history course 
the UW-M psychology department for several years. 
effort shed some light student reaction 
the course material, the writer formulated short 
questionnaire. January 1960, was adminis- 
tered the students who then were completing the 
history course. Copies were mailed those mem- 


bers two previous classes who could most 
easily contacted. toward the end the 
summer class, copies were distributed the stu- 
dents then enrolled. all, replies were se- 
cured, from men and from women. These 
represented four different groups students, span- 
ning period approximately years. Students 
were asked write their names the question- 
naires but were assured that their responses would 
have effect their grades. believed that 
they were frank their responses. Although de- 
tailed analysis the data was made, the results 
should not regarded anything more than sug- 
gestive. 

The textbook was Boring’s (1950) History 
Experimental Psychology. The method instruc- 
tion was largely lecture with some effort made 
stimulate discussion. Course work followed the 
textbook fairly closely, with the omission few 
chapters. outside reading was assigned, but 
some extra material was presented class the 
instructor. the students, were psychology 
majors, and least were minors. The proportion 
men who were majors was somewhat greater than 
that women. Among nonmajors, the course 
apparently more attractive women. 


Table presents summary student attitudes 
toward the history course. They were asked in- 


TABLE 
STUDENT EVALUATIONS THE History 


Number of 
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Response Students 
Liked the course 
Neutral toward the course 
Disliked the course 
“Very useful” 
useful” 
“Of little use” 
Should require History and 
Modern Viewpoints 
Should require one the other 
Should require neither 
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TABLE 


Number of 
Topic Choices 

Those Liked Best: 

Hypnotism 

Dynamic Psychology 

Behavioristics 

Gestalt Psychology 

American Psychology: Its Pioneers 

Phrenology and the Mind-Body Problem 
Those Liked Least: 

The Personal Equation 

Psychophysiology the First Half 

the Nineteenth Century 
Physiological Psychology 


Sensation: 


dicate how well they had liked it, how useful 
would the future study psychology, and 
whether psychology majors should required 
take either the History Psychology the Mod- 
ern Viewpoints courses. 

The students were asked indicate which topic 
they had liked most the course. few people 
listed more than one. might expected, wide 
range answers was obtained. all, there were 
answers which could classified under dif- 
ferent topics. About half the answers were related 
the period from the late 1800s on. Table 
shows the most popular topics. 

Under Dynamic Psychology, number the stu- 
dents specified Freudian psychology. All three 
the students who mentioned Phrenology also men- 
tioned having liked Hypnotism. was surprise 
the investigator that the chapter, British Psy- 
chology (Darwin, Galton, early animal psychology, 
etc.), received only one vote. 

For topics liked least, there was again wide 
scattering selections. Forty-three responses were 
given and different topics mentioned. Twelve 
students, however, did not indicate any disliked 
topic. Table presents those most commonly 
listed. 

When answers pertaining psychophysiology, 
physiology, sensation, and perception were com- 
bined, the total was 12. This significant view 
the fact that the course taught leaves out 
three Boring’s chapters this kind material. 
Evidently the two-and-a-half that remain are “too 


for some students. There was some evidence 
also antiphilosophical orientation. Whether 
this reflected the difficulty this material the 
well-known American aversion things not “prac- 
tical” would hard say. 

The questionnaire called for additions to, 
eliminations of, course content. Many students had 
additions suggest, fewer additions than elimi- 
nations being offered. There were, however, 
recommendations for additions with these 
being different. The most frequent suggestion was 
for added material various kinds applied psy- 
chology. Next most commonly suggested was 
greater stress recent material. Altogether 
the suggestions pertained modern and/or ap- 
plied developments. 

Forty-six recommendations were made for elimi- 
nating topics. Even so, many the students did 
not make suggestions here, few them indicat- 
ing that they did not feel qualified so. 
the made, were different. topic received 
more than choices, but least the sugges- 
tions concerned physiological material one kind 
another. “Introductory early was 
listed most often. The Personal Equation and “all 
most phrenology” were each mentioned 
times. There seemed common feeling that 
there was just too much material (for one-semes- 
ter course, presumably). 

Since the study history often involves the 
study individuals and their specific contributions, 
and since identify readily with famous per- 
sons, the students were asked indicate which two 
three people had, their opinion, made the 
greatest contribution psychology far. 
surprising that such variety answers was given. 
Thirty-one different names were mentioned; how- 
ever, the 149 votes went the top five per- 
sons (see Table 3). 

Few psychologists would quarrel seriously with 
these first five choices. According Seminara and 


TABLE 


GREATEST CONTRIBUTORS TO PsYCHOLOGY 


Person Number of Choices 
Wundt 
Freud 
James 
Helmholtz 
Darwin 
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Peters (1959), foreign psychologists rate Freud, 
Wundt, and James the top among significant 
contributors psychology. American psychologists 
(Becker, 1959) put Freud and James first and 
fourth place, respectively, with Wundt little 
lower. Somewhat surprising the investigator 
was the comparatively low rating given Galton, 
Pavlov, and Hall the students. was assumed 
that there might difference between the stu- 
dents men and women) and the other 43. 
The pattern did not differ substantially for the two 
groups, however. Wundt was first place for both 
groups, followed Freud, James, and Helmholtz. 
The major difference was that the students did 
not rate Darwin high the others did. 

The students’ responses were also analyzed for 
reactions favorite topics. single strong area 
interest emerged, but perhaps significant 
that none them mentioned Hypnotism Phre- 
nology. Only one listed Dynamic Psychology (i.e., 
Freudianism). the main, they concentrated 
the more “rigorous” topics: Behavioristics, Gestalt 
Psychology, philosophical antecedents, scientific 
methodology, Fechner, and Helmholtz. 

The investigator gained from this experience the 
conviction that students like evaluate their 
courses and that they tend honestly. Their 
level sophistication the evaluative process may 
leave something desired. Good students may 


not differ too much from poor students their re- 
actions course. There some tendency for 
students like the more “glamorous” “dra- 
aspects the history psychology and 
interested more recent material. While not 
precisely uninteresting, the history psychology 
might presented seem more interesting 
the students. the investigator’s opinion that 
this can accomplished and that high time 
it. The investigator intends collect additional 
samples student opinion concerning the History 
Psychology course and survey American uni- 
versities determine the frequency with which 
History Psychology taught. 
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SURVEY IMPORTANT PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOKS 


KENNETH WURTZ! 


Michigan State University 


NDERGRADUATE seniors 
vidual readings courses with the author 
have frequently asked for list books 

which could classed “landmarks” psycho- 
logical thinking and which would aid them 
when they entered graduate school. This first 
appeared fairly simple request. However, 
the number books some relevance legion, 
and turned out impossible decide which 
ones are the greatest importance. was also 
apparent the author that his own psychoanalytic 
bias was having decided effect upon what these 
students were reading. 

was obvious that systematic approach was 
needed finding answer this problem. 


PROCEDURE 


From the 1958 Directory the APA, made 
random selection 100 psychologists who possessed 
PhDs and were staff members colleges uni- 
versities. personal letter was sent each psy- 
chologist explain the purpose the survey, along 
with reply form and stamped envelope. They 
were informed that the purpose the survey was 
acquaint students with great landmarks psy- 
chological thinking. The reply form had num- 
bered blanks and the following heading: 


List below the books that you think are the most im- 
portant classical psychological works. You may select 
fewer than fifteen books you desire. However, please 
list the books what you think their approximate order 
importance, beginning with the most important book. 
You may list books written persons other than psy- 
chologists. The books not necessarily have old. 
each case, please give both the author and the title 
the book. 


The investigator received responses this let- 
ter. second letter, containing the same materials 
and sent airmail the remaining psychologists, 
elicited more responses. third letter, contain- 
ing the same materials and sent airmail the re- 
maining psychologists with airmail stamp 


leave Mount Sinai Hospital, Los An- 
geles, California. 
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the return envelope, elicited more responses, 
making total responses, which were 
refusals. Consequently, the results are based 
the analysis replies the survey. 


RESULTS 


The raters were allowed list fewer than 
books. Five raters listed from books, 
listed from 14, and the rest listed 15. 


TABLE 


RATERS, AND MEAN FOR THE 


Mean 
Freud, (12)* 922 2.6 
James, (2) 722 3.2 2.5 
Hull, (5) 456 115 
Pavlov, (2) 446 4.5 
Watson, (5) 441 6.0 
Boring, (3) 322 6.3 
Skinner, (4) 254 6.8 13.5 
Thorndike, (6) 244 7.6 21.5 
Woodworth, (5) 239 7.5 
Tolman, (1) 233 7.9 
Kohler, (3) 227 8.3 
Darwin, (2) 201 3.2 
Ebbinghaus, (2) 194 6.6 11.5 
Koffa, (3) 189 6.8 13.5 
Wundt, (5) 170 4.5 
Allport, (2) 160 7.0 
Titchener, (8) 148 5.8 
Fechner, (1) 131 4.9 
McDougall, (2) 125 17.5 
Hebb, (1) 109 8.2 
Galton, (2) 103 7.1 
Terman, (4) 100 8.8 
Lashley, (3) 7.2 17.5 
Murray, (1) 7.6 21.5 


Number parentheses indicates the total number titles 
listed for each author. 
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total the raters gave 1,099 responses involving 
278 books 180 authors which indicates some 
general agreement since was possible for them 
list 1,099 different books 1,099 different authors. 

Authors will considered first. the 180 dif- 
ferent authors, were listed only rater and 
were listed more raters. These 
names are ranked three separate ways Table 
(a) Raters: the number raters listing the author 
least once. (b) Position Points: score derived 
from the rank ordering the books. The book 
named first rater was given position points, 
the book listed second was given 14, and forth. 
The position points were then added get this 
score. Since was possible for rater list two 
more books given author, Position Points 
based upon somewhat larger than that indi- 
cated raters. (c) Mean Position: the rank given 
author the raters who listed him, regard- 
less the number listing him. The Mean Position 
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was computed dividing position points the 
larger and subtracting the result from 15. The 
names Table are given the order Position 
Points; this score would appear more valid 
than the others since takes into account both the 
number raters citing the author and the rank 
order they gave the author. 

Some the discrepancies between rank au- 
thors Position Points and rank Mean Posi- 
tion are rather large. Darwin, Wundt, Fechner, 
Helmholtz, and Titchener have high rank 
Mean Position and low one Position Points 
indicating that the small number psychologists 
citing these authors tended rank them very high. 
Hull shows the reverse pattern since the large num- 
ber raters selecting him ranked him rather low. 

When these results are compared with Becker’s 
(1959) survey outstanding contributors psy- 
chology, find only three names appearing his 
table outstanding contributors that not 


TABLE 
Pornts, RATERS, AND MEAN FOR THE 


TEN More 


Position Mean Mean Position 
Points Position Rank 


James: Principles Psychology 

Hull: Principles Behavior 

Pavlov: Conditioned Reflexes 

Freud: Dreams 

Boring: History Experimental Psychology 

Watson: Psychology from the 
Behaviorist 

Freud: Basic Writings 

Tolman: Purposive Behavior Animals and Men 

Ebbinghaus: Memory 

Skinner: Behavior Organisms 

Principles Gestalt Psychology 

Darwin: Origin Species 

Allport: Personality: Psychological Interpretation 

Freud: General Introduction Psychoanalysis 

Kohler: Psychology 

Watson: Behaviorism 

Woodworth: Experimental Psychology 

Fechner: Elements Psychophysics 

Thorndike: Animal Intelligence 

Helmholtz: Handbook Physiological Optics 

Wundt: Principles Physiological Psychology 

Hebb: Organization Behavior 

McDougall: Social Psychology 

Lewin: Dynamic Theory Personality 

Lashley: Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence 

Mentality Apes 

Murray: Explorations Personality 


718 
404 
363 
292 
291 
262 


236 
233 
181 
177 
166 
162 
155 
152 
142 
141 
137 
131 
131 
124 
121 
109 
105 
102 


3.0 
6.6 
4.0 
2.8 
5.9 
5.6 


1.9 
7.9 
6.4 
7.0 
7.1 
3.4 
6.8 
3.3 
6.6 
4.9 
8.2 
6.3 
4.9 
4.7 
8.2 
6.9 
7.7 
6.6 
8.5 
8.3 


Title 
24.5 
24.5 
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appear our table: Binet, Rorschach, and Thur- 
stone. our survey Binet was cited nine 
raters, Rorschach two, and Thurstone nine. 
Perhaps their important contributions are not re- 
flected their written work. Watson, who takes 
fifth place Table does not appear Becker’s 
general table, although Becker does have him listed 
tenth place table outstanding Ameri- 
can psychologists. 

The books will now considered. the 278 
books listed the raters, 146 were listed only once 
and were listed more times. The titles 
and ranks these books are given Table 

There are number large discrepancies be- 
tween the rank books Position Points and 
their rank Mean Position. Books Hull, Tol- 
man, Skinner, and Koffka have high rank Po- 
sition Points and low one Mean Position; 
whereas books Freud, Thorndike, Helmholtz, 
Wundt, and Lashley show the reverse pattern. The 
three books Freud Table all fall within the 


first four ranks Mean Position. other words, 
there seems some disagreement which 
Freud’s books the most important, but complete 
agreement that one them should near the top 
the list. 

conclusion, the books listed Table are 
judged psychologists great landmarks 
psychological thinking. Hence can assumed 
they are important for understanding modera psy- 
chology. One word caution: there obviously 
good deal disagreement since only two books 
were listed more than 41% the raters and 
only seven were listed 30% more. can 
say with somie assurance that would impor- 
tant for young psychologist acquainted with 
these seven books. 
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APPLICANTS FOR FELLOW STATUS: 1962 


APA who are applying for Fellow status, together 
with the names the divisions 
through which they are applying. accordance with 
Council action 1958, some the divisions have in- 
However, differentiation made the list below. 
Members are invited transmit information con- 
cerning the qualifications these applicants both 
the appropriate division and the APA Membership 
Committee. 
final action has been taken these applications 
the divisions, nor the APA Membership Com- 
mittee. All applicants listed are applying for Fellow 
status for the first time through the indicated divisions. 
Not included this list are persons already Fellows 
the APA who may applying for Fellow status ad- 
ditional divisions, nor persons whose names have previ- 
ously been published applicants. 
from this list (plus certain applicants who are 
reapplying) that the divisions, August 1961, will 
make their preliminary nominations the APA Mem- 


ISTED below are the names 123 Members the 


Adams, Joe Kennedy, General 

Aldaba-Lim, Estefania, Clinical 
Alexander, Irving Emanuel, Clinical 
Amsel, Abram, Experimental 
Armington, John C., Experimental 
Attneave, Fred, Experimental 

Baker, Lynn E., Military 

Bindman, Arthur Joseph, Clinical 
Birch, Jack Willard, School 
Blackham, Garth J., School 

Blough, Donald S., Experimental 
Bourke, William Theodore, Clinical 
Bradford, Leland Powers, SPSSI 
Brown, Gladys Guy, Clinical 

Brown, John Lott, Experimental 
Brown, Roger William, Personality and Social 
Brown, William Edward, Industrial and Business 
Browning, Rufus C., Military 

Callis, Robert, Counseling 

Cannell, Charles F., SPSSI 

Canning, William Matthew, School 
Capobianco, Rudolph J., Educational 
Coffman, William Eugene, Educational 
Collier, George H., Experimental 
Conklin, Jack E., Military 

D’Amato, Michael R., Experimental 
Dixon, William Robert, Educational 
Drews, Elizabeth Monroe, School 
Eastep, Chester Sylvester, School 
Ebel, Robert Louis, Evaluation and Measurement 
Egan, James P., Experimental 
Fehrenbach, Alice School 


bership Committee. the APA Annual Meeting 
September 1961, each division will suomit its final list 
nominees after the divisional business meeting. 
These final recommendations, together with recom- 
mendations from the APA Membership Committee, 
will considered the Board Directors; list 
Members recommended for transfer Fellow status 
will then the Council Representatives from 
the Board for vote. Fellow status for those elected 
will become effective January 1962. 

The deadline for filing applications for initial Fellow 
status, whether the initiative the Member 
invitation from division, was January 1961. The 
deadline for those considered September 1962 
will January 1962. that date, copy the 
Uniform Fellow Blank will need filed with the 
APA Central Office (addressed the attention the 
Membership Committee), either the applicant 
the division that issued invitation. The necessary 
blanks and instructions must obtained from the ap- 
propriate division secretary (listed the inside back 
cover the November 1960 American Psychologist). 


Fein, Leah Gold, Clinical 

Ferguson, Donald Glenn, School 

Ferster, Charles B., Experimental 

Flanders, Ned Allen, Educational 

Freeman, Paul Millard, Educational 

Gellman, William, 

Glock, Marvin David, Educational 

Goodglass, Harold, Clinical 

Griffith, Richard Marion, Clinical 

Guttman, Norman, Experimental 

Hagin, Rosa A., School 

Hauck, Paul Anthony, Clinical 

Held, Richard M., Experimental 

Henderson, Norman Bromage, Clinical 

Henderson, Robert William, Clinical 

Herrmann, Robert Stott, Military 

Hewer, Vivian Humphrey, Counseling 

Hills, John R., Evaluation and Measurement 

Himelstein, Philip, Personality and Social, Clinical 

Hirsch, Ernest Albert, Clinical 

Hoffman, Martin Leon, Personality and Social, SPSSI 

Holland, John Lewis, Educational 

Jackson, Jay M., SPSSI 

Kahn, Robert Lester, Clinical 

Kaiser, Henry Felix, Evaluation and Measurement, Educa- 
tional 

Kalish, Harry Clinical 

Kanfer, Frederick H., Clinical 

Kelleher, Roger Thomson, Experimental 

Kerlinger, Fred Nichols, Educational 

Krasner, Jack D., Maturity and Old Age 

Krumm, Richard L., Military 
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Landsman, Theodore, Personality and Social 
Lange, Carl J., Military 

Lasky, Julian Jack, Clinical 

Levinson, Harry, Clinical 

Levit, Herbert Irving, Clinical 

Lindzey, Gardner, Personality and Social 
Lisansky, Edith Silverglied, Personality and Social 
Lubin, Ardie, Evaluation and Measurement 
Lyons, Joseph, Clinical 

Mann, Floyd Christopher, SPSSI 

McClusky, Howard Yale, SPSSI, Educational 
Miller, George A., Experimental 

Miller, Wilbur C., Teaching 

Molish, Herman Barry, Clinical 

Morse, Philip W., Clinical 

Morse, William Charles, 

Murray, Edward James, Personality and Social, Clinical 
Murstein, Bernard Irving, Personality and Social, Clinical 
Muthard, John Edward, Counseling 

Neff, Walter Scott, NCPAD 

Newman, Joseph, NCPAD 

Nitsche, Carl James, Clinical 

North, Alvin John, Experimental 

Ogle, Kenneth N., Experimental 

Overlade, Dan Culmer, 

Pelz, Donald Campbell, SPSSI 

Pierrel, Rosemary, Experimental 

Piers, Ellen Virginia, School 

Polansky, Norman, 

Ratliff, Floyd, Experimental 
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Raven, Bertram Herbert, SPSSI 

Reynolds, Maynard Clinton, School 
Rheingold, Harriet L., Developmental 
Ringness, Thomas A., School 

Rubin, Eli Zunder, Clinical 

Rust, Ralph Mason, Personality and Social 
Schoggen, Phil Howard, SPSSI 

Shaw, Merville Charles II, Counseling 
Sherif, Muzafer, SPSSI 

Siegel, Alberta Engvall, Developmental 
Siegel, Miriam G., Clinical 

Simon, Jennings Richard, and Business 
Stein, Morris Isaac, Personality and Social 
Tagiuri, Renato, Personality and Social 
Tamkin, Arthur S., Clinical 

Teuber, Hans-Lukas, Experimental 
Thistlethwaite, Donald L., Educational 
Tiedeman, David Valentine, Counseling 
Tolor, Alexander, Clinical 

Torrance, Ellis Paul, Educational 

Tucker, Joseph A., Military 

Turnbull, William Watson, Educational 
Ullmann, Leonard Paul, Clinical 

Vineberg, Robert, Military 

Warnath, Charles Frederick, Counseling 
Warren, Sol NCPAD 

Weiss, Robert Stuart, SPSSI 

Wicas, Edward A., Counseling 

Wilson, Robert C., Evaluation and Measurement 
Zemlick, Maurice J., Clinical 
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NOTE FROM THE CHAIRMAN THE BOARD 
PROFESSIONAL AFFAIRS 


HERE has been very active consideration 

many psychologists during the last sev- 

eral months the provisions health in- 
surance policies concerning the eligibility psy- 
chologists for reimbursement under the terms 
these contracts. The matter great impor- 
tance psychologists private practice, and the 
concern which many this group have shown 
quite understandable. Currently, the problem has 
become increasingly important and somewhat con- 
troversial consequence policy position 
recommended the Board Professional Affairs 
its May meeting 1960, concurred the 
Board Directors, and subsequently approved 
the Council Representatives. The policy state- 
ment question reads follows: 


The BPA notes that sickness and accident policies are 
written require medical determination the need 
for treatment means defining the nature the 
coverage. untenable for psychologists make de- 
termination regarded medica! function under such 
policies. Where there provision for payment psy- 
chologists when medical judgment indicates the need for 
psychological services, BPA feels the arrangement rea- 
sonable one. 

Hence, BPA votes recommend the Board Direc- 
tors that future efforts should directed not chang- 
ing the basic principle insurance policies with regard 
determination need for treatment but rather gain- 
ing general acceptance provisions for covering psycho- 
logical services when deemed necessary those having 
medical responsibility for the treatment the claimant. 


The above position has been strongly criticized 
some individual clinical psychologists and 
several state and local psychological associations. 

The purpose the present statement not 
argue the case nor defend the position taken 
BPA 1960, but indicate that the policy, right 
wrong, has stimulated great deal interest, 
much critical, and that BPA will consider the 
matter again its spring meeting 1961. 
should made clear that reconsideration BPA 
will not necessarily result change the rec- 
ommendation unless the board feels that there 
good reason for doing so. There desire 
the part BPA try prove that was right 
year ago fact was wrong, and BPA per- 


fectly willing change its position now ap- 
pears desirable. The board equally desirous 
not being wrong 1961 merely because has re- 
ceived criticisms for what did 1960. The 
membership can assured that the problem will 
carefully and objectively re-evaluated the 
context reactions which have been received from 
individual psychologists and groups psycholo- 
gists. 

connection with this matter, desired, 
also, correct three erroneous impressions that 
were created the pages the American Psy- 
chologist the reporting the insurance prob- 
lem. The crux the matter lies the fact that 
Rains Wallace both member BPA well 
gate the problem insurance coverage for psy- 
chological services. The other members this 
hoc committee are: Harry Bone, Stuart 
Cook, Rollo May, Edward Joseph Shoben, and 
Albert Thompson. The committee was cre- 
ated BPA investigate some the problems 
the policies and practices insurance com- 
panies; Wallace was made Chairman because 
his knowledge and competence this area. 
matter fact, the committee has not met 
group. However, Wallace was able, through his 
knowledge the field and his relationship with 
key persons the insurance industry, give BPA 
what felt clear statement the insur- 
ance problems faced psychologists. Therefore, 
the policy position quoted above was taken 
BPA the basis Wallace’s reports it, with 
full knowledge that the committee had not met 
and that was not endorsing committee report. 

Nevertheless, the phrasing reference the 
policy page 677 the American Psychologist 
for October 1960, the “Psychology the States” 
column, could give the impression that BPA was 
dealing with committee position and not merely 
the report one its own members. wish 
correct this erroneous impression. 

The matter was further compounded the 
American Psychologist for December 1960, which 
indicated that the Board Directors had adopted 
the position taken BPA the insurance mat- 
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ter and that had instructed the Executive Offi- 
cer publish “the report the Chairman the 
Hoc Committee Investigate the Problems 
Insurance Coverage for Psychological Services” 
(p. 762). the issue the American Psy- 
chologist, the report question appears, beginning 
page 824. The italicized material introducing 
the article again identifies Wallace “Chairman 
hoc committee investigate the nature 
and extent coverage provided for services ren- 
dered psychologists under health insurance 
plans.” Further reference made the body 
the report the hoc committee and its con- 
tinuing efforts deal with this problem. Hence, 
once again the impression given that the hoc 
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committee was collectively responsible for the re- 
port, which fact was not the case. 

Some members the hoc committee have 
clearly indicated that they are not agreement 
with the content the report published the 
American Psychologist; others have not made any 
protest; and since one member out the coun- 
try, his position unknown. The board does not 
wish attribute attitudes beliefs incorrectly 
members its committees, and this series 
three unfortunate editorial misadventures the 
reporting the insurance problem regretted 
BPA. 

Chairman 
Board Professional Affairs 
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More Undergraduate Degrees 


Since the publication figures taken from the Sta- 
tistical Abstract the United States the American 
Psychologist (1957, 12, 229-230), the writer received 
number requests for reprints which were not avail- 
able. order satisfy these inquiries and make 
the data more helpful, has extended the table, which 
originally included only the years 1949-54, and 
including 1958 (see Table 1). the original Com- 
ment, the writer speculated the reasons why the 
number undergraduate degrees psychology had 
dropped from 1950 1954. the advocates un- 


TABLE 


NUMBER DEGREES AWARDED 


Bachelor | Master Doctorate 
| Total} Men | Women| Total] Men | Won en| Total) Men | Women 
1950 | 9582 | 6058 3524 1316 948 368 283 241 42 
1951 | 7819 | 4836 2983 1645 | 1250 395 425 368 57 
1952 | 6622 | 3783 | 2839 1406 | 1066 340 540 467 73 
1953 | 5946 | 3330 2616 1161 | 896 265 583 504 79 
1954 | 5758 | 3085 | 2673 | 1254] 369 619 | 553 66 
1955 | 5532 | 3009 2523 1293 876 417 688 604 S4 
1956 | 5665 | 3108 | 2557 973 690 283 | 634 548 86 
1957 | 6191 | 3525 2666 1095 763 332 550 460 90 
572 488 84 


Note.—Unitep States BuREAU OF THE CENSUS. Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States. 71 ed., p. 128; 72 ed., p. 124; 73 ed., p. 128; 
74 ed., p. 131; 75 ed., p. 139; 76 ed., p. 131; 78 ed., p. 131; 79 ed., p. 130; 
80 ed., p. 129; 81 ed., p. 129. 


dergraduate specialization psychology, will re- 
assuring note that the bachelor first level degree, 
point numbers men and women receiving it, has 
been the rise ever since 1955 when reached its 
lowest point. The number master second level 
degree recipients reached its lowest point 1956 and 
has also risen since then but has not approached the 
peak year 1951. The number doctorates awarded 
since 1952 has remained more constant, especially since 
1952, than the numbers receiving the first and second 
level degrees. 

NICHOLAS RECKTENWALD 

University Scranton 


Professional Ethics: Another 


was 1943 that the APA gave serious thought 
codifying ethics, but not until 1947 that the Committee 


author wishes thank Francis Deter and 
Nicholas Hobbs for their kind suggestions and encourage- 
ment. 


Ethical Standards for Psychology was appointed 
draw code ethics (Hobbs, 1948). Provisional 
adoption the manual entitled Ethical Standards 
Psychologists came 1952, and revision this origi- 
nal document has recently been accepted for trial pe- 
riod years (APA, 1959). 

herein proposed that this abbreviated, watered 
down, revision improvement the original. 
remains highly possible that the need for revision 
not perceived most psychologists. further sug- 
gested that the proposed revision trend toward 
greater abstraction that may only serve engender 
ambiguity and individual latitude—a trend away from 
Hobbs’ (1948) original recommendation that “the code 
should formulated specific terms.” 

This briefer version lacks the precision the origi- 
nal manual. The codes are the result empirical re- 
search and should remain they are any 
practical guidance the profession. seems ques- 
tionable that any trend toward abstraction serves the 
practical need for illustrative guidance that only raw, 
substantive, operational, anecdotal incidents, such 
those contained the original formulation, offer. 
was recognized Hobbs, the manual, because the 
deletion the “incidents,” i.e., citations violations, 
veers significantly from its original intent empiricism. 
The 1952 codification embodies the virtues both the 
abstract (general principles) and the concrete (illustra- 
tive incidents). 

actual practice the original version has already re- 
ceived wide acceptance, and tacit endorsement, because 
its proven utility. fact, 


when the revised and shortened version the ethical code 
was adopted 1959, the Council Representatives spe- 
cifically stated that the earlier and larger manual and case- 
book were still considered part the basic code for 
purposes defining ethical violations and proceeding un- 
der the conditions the code (Darley, 1960). 


Dissatisfaction with the original formulation has been 
attributable two main characteristics (APA, 1958): 
length and overinclusion. effort remedy this 
defect, however, the revision seems move the op- 
posite extreme undue brevity and overexclusion. 
“body” codes condensed fill more than dozen 
pages seems questionable usefulness. 

The decision move the direction “core ethical 
issues” seems wise. Yet even here should proceed 
with caution. Some among are still somewhat im- 
pervious observing even the simple “niceties and 
courtesies” mentioned the 1955 Committee Ethi- 
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cal Standards (APA, 1958). For instance, many 
have had the experience patiently listening lec- 
ture degenerated into tirade extolling the virtue 
Dante’s Inferno suitable abode for fellow psy- 
chologist whose views differed from those the speaker. 
This discourtesy certainly could not pass sound 
ethics. any rate, whether they are matters core 
ethics simple courtesies, overlapping and contro- 
versial issues are best examined operationally. 

seems evident that only refined empirical “inci- 
dents” fulfill this operational criterion and that the ab- 
sence such factual illustrations any revised manual 
impedes the process operational reductionism from 
general principles concentrate, definitive situations. 
The major task refine empirical citations (refer- 
ents) removing ambiguity, uncertainty, and contro- 
versy. “The catch word which fully captures the mean- 
ing complex ethical issue” found the “incident 
level” more readily than the “general principle” 
level. Communication improves when one can cite spe- 
cifics. the proposed revision now stands, i.e., with- 
out illustrative this process operational 
reduction basic “referents” can only inconclusive. 


PROPOSAL 


The problem defining ethical behavior will always 
with us. changing profession, increasingly called 
upon assume new functions—and one which the 
lines between other behavioral sciences are thinly drawn 
—will continue pose new issues not easily resolved 
contained any manual. Therefore, suggested 
that the APA seriously consider nominating editorial 
board for new Journal Professional Ethics Psy- 
chology serve constant sounding board for the 
profession and the Committee Ethical Standards. 

need but examine the literature conclude that 
the time for such journal mow. Consider only the 
increasing number papers dealing with ethical prob- 
lems published the American Psychologist alone. 


total articles and comments ethical matters 
the American Psychologist for the past decade and 
half 17% occurred the first 5-year period 1946- 
50, 46% 1951-55, with 37% occurring the last 
years. The volume literature this area would 
amply support this new literary venture. 

The first duty such journal the profession 
psychology. Yet numerous articles many au- 
thors imply, the problem ethics extends broader 
socioscientific values that the proposed journal need not 
oriented toward the problems housekeeping alone 
(Creegan, 1958). One cannot inflexible ig- 
nore the larger issues arising out psychotherapy and 
prevention. But even here psychologists, experimen- 
tally and methodologically oriented, are well prepared 
maintain the pragmatic, empirical approach. 

The journal could well serve implement some 
recommendations made Hobbs, namely, that (a) 
“provisions made for the continuous collection 
case material illustrative the codes” that 
“denote current practice specific situations” and (c) 
the codes should outgrowth research. 
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Psychology Action 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATOR AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


University Texas 


many the institutes this country 
which are exclusively devoted the scientific 
study the child often maintain child popu- 

lations and facilities which are accessible for purposes 
research, access the children and facilities other 
institutions, e.g., schools, hospitals, institutions for the 
disturbed, handicapped, retarded, etc., frequently 
sought. departments (or universities) which not 
maintain child populations appropriate facilities such 
resources are most often the only ones which are poten- 
tially available the investigator whose research inter- 
one time another, require the participation 
children. consequence, the schools, well 
other child-related institutions, become highly instru- 
mental the execution research programs insofar 
they assist and cooperate arranging for the participa- 
tion their children research and provide use 
their facilities. 

Although rare public school system which 
under any mandate cooperate with the university in- 
vestigator, historical fact that the American pub- 
lic schools have been generally responsive the in- 
vestigator with child-related research interests. many 
instances, the course whereby the investigator secures 
the necesary assistance and cooperation tends run 
smoothly. other instances, however, even though 
apparently sufficient thought and preparation have ac- 
companied his efforts, rather profound complications 
can arise (Nettler, 1959). 

According impressions received from several re- 
cent reports (Brackbill, 1960; Chauncey, 1959; Murray, 
May, Cantril, 1959) the Soviet psychologist interested 
child-related research, due the centralized nature 


Acknowledgment for encouragement, advice, and ma- 
terial support due Burdine, Dean, College 
Arts and Sciences, well the Hogg Foundation, Uni- 
versity Texas. Special appreciation expressed 
Baker, Director Curriculum and Instruction, and Richard 
Bowles, Assistant Director Curriculum and Instruction, 
Austin Public Schools, for their extensive assistance and co- 
operation. 


the Soviet school system, appears encounter little 
difficulty conducting his research the public schools. 
Because the American public school’s historical inde- 
pendence from centralized authority the one hand 
and its increasingly complex and demanding pattern 
responsibility the local community the other, re- 
search the public schools ideally based pat- 
tern activity between the schools and the university 
investigator which tends best the local 
situation. Although this pattern appears 
vary from one locale another, there remain principal 
elements communality (Baldwin, 1960; Bijou Baer, 
1960). While time and effort are required the part 
the investigator maintain this relationship, the proc- 
ess securing assistance and cooperation often poses 
difficult problems especially for the investigator whose 
research interests not consistently require the par- 
ticipation children. effect, this investigator 
often disadvantage that, the time the need 
for cooperation arises, may not completely aware 
the specific policies currently maintained the 
schools concerning participation their children and 
use their facilities for purposes research. 

While the schools are understandably receptive 
proposals for research having apparent bearing those 
problems which are immediate concern them, the 
fact that they have been receptive wide variety 
research frequently overlooked. The failure give 
formal expression recognition this fact has been 
ably articulated Mullen (1959). this writer 
points out, schools, particularly they are located close 
large major university, are frequently beset with 
wide array requests from many different individuals 
representing many different departments use their 
children and facilities for research. fact, the obli- 
gation which the American public schools have come 
assume for facilitating and cooperating research 
initiated other agencies evident the tendency, 
many the larger school systems, assign one 
the administrative officials the additional task re- 
viewing, screening, and inquiring further into research 
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proposals, well contacting principals, teachers, 
arrange for children and facilities. this connec- 
tion, the basic task the administrative official 
review research proposals order assess their com- 
patibility with the routine, regulations, practices, and 
responsibilities the particular school system involved. 
comparable reciprocating arrangement hard find 
many universities. 


effort create such reciprocating arrange- 
ment, facility, designated the Office Child Research, 
was recently established within the Department Psy- 
chology the University Texas. This rather simple 
and flexible arrangement, our opinion, incorporates 
many the practices commonly employed the psy- 
chological investigator with concerted and long-range 
interests child-related research (Baldwin, 1960; 
Bijou Baer, 1960). Consequently, believe that 
public description this facility will not only alert 
others the problems involved but also serve ba- 
sis for future planning. 

Briefly, this facility functions liaison between 
the university investigator and the school institution 
which requests for assistance and cooperation em- 
ploy nonuniversity subjects and facilities are made. 
This function implemented executive secre- 
tary (an educational psychologist) whose duties fall 
into six major categories which are described follows: 

Provides assistance the investigator the prepa- 
ration the research proposal. The basic nature 
this assistance involves informing the investigator 
current policies maintained the schools institu- 
tions regarding research and the information that 
the proposal should contain order that the reviewing 
official may determine the consistency the request 
with these policies. Except for special cases, stand- 
ard form for the proposal has been found convenient. 
This standard form, which has been developed con- 
sultation with school officials, requires the investigator 
indicate briefly the basic characteristics the prob- 
lem investigated and provide details regarding 
such factors the number and description (age, sex, 
etc.) the children required, the time required each 
child and/or classroom teacher, what information may 
needed from school records, the type equipment 
used, physical facilities that will needed, ap- 
proximate starting and finishing dates, names the re- 
search assistants involved, whether follow-up study 
required the child way specifying the na- 
ture the stimulation employed (questionnaire, 
sounds, pictures, nonsense syllables, etc.) and the be- 
havior recorded (written answers, speed-of-reac- 
tion, etc.). The disposition any given proposal 
considered the function the appropriate school 
officials and the major duty the executive secretary 
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this connection that anticipating points need 
clarification that the necessity additional in- 
quiries the part the reviewing school officials 
minimized. 

Submits the research proposal. The proposal sub- 
mitted the executive secretary the appropriate 
school officials and either written oral communi- 
cation provides any additional information concerning 
the proposal upon request. The investigator con- 
sulted and kept informed all points during this stage 
his request. 

Informs the investigator the disposition his pro- 
posal and assists preliminary arrangements. The 
school official communicates his decision the execu- 
tive secretary who, turn, informs the investigator. 
When the proposal approved the official also informs 
the executive secretary the school most appropriate 
for the purposes the study and the names the per- 
sons that school contacted and whom has 
previously informed. The executive secretary then ar- 
ranges for appointment for the investigator, the 
research assistant who will conduct the study, with the 
principal the school involved. the assistant has 
not previously conducted research the schools, the 
executive secretary accompanies him for this initial 
meeting. this meeting the starting date set 
well the classrooms involved and the pro- 
cedural and scheduling aspects the study are re- 
viewed. Contact with the progress the investigation 
continually maintained and where procedural modifi- 
cations become necessary, assistance all further 
necessary arrangements provided that the investi- 
gation may continue with minimal delay the investi- 
gator and minimal disruption the school’s routine. 

Reports the school. Upon completion the study 
request made the investigator for those findings 
ancillary observations which may immediate 
interest, value, significance the cooperating school. 
Information this type reported the schools 
soon available and the results any particular 
investigation are eventually reported back the schools 
either way reprints preliminary report 
the findings. 

Reciprocal services. important function the 
executive secretary that providing, either directly 
arrangement, specialized psychological testing 
services the cooperating schools. the testing that 
requested such that cannot performed the 
executive secretary, arrangements are made for either 
departmental staff member graduate assistant 
conduct such tests. Special effort made maintain 
information regarding local agencies, professional per- 
sonnel, etc. which the schools can refer those chil- 
dren need specialized psychological attention. 

Maintains records. addition maintaining infor- 
mation all matters relating the receipt and dis- 
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position proposals, other information potential 
value the investigator also maintained. The latter 
includes description all geographically convenient 
institutions maintaining child populations with special 
reference such matters the current size the 


population, range cultural background, special 


abilities disabilities, etc. 

implied earlier, many the aspects this facility 
have evolved from the experiences psychological in- 
vestigators their efforts develop mutually satis- 
fying relations with the public schools. believe 
that such facility others comparable can fa- 
cilitate the needs not only the investigator with pre- 
dominant interests child-related research but any in- 
vestigator whose research only occasionally requires the 
participation children. Indeed, clear impression 
the rather wide range psychological research for 
which children are employed subjects can gained 
from the fact that the 2-year period, to- 
tal 162 articles reporting the use children (nearly 
43,000) appeared five APA journals representing out- 
lets for rather broad spectrum investigation. These 
particular journals, along with the number articles 
reporting the use children, were Journal Abnormal 
and Social Psychology (48), Journal Comparative 
and Physiological Psychology (23), Journal Consult- 
ing Psychology (35), Journal Educational Psychol- 


ogy (39), and Journal Experimental Psychology 
(17). Finally should pointed out that this list- 
ing excludes those many journals which deal almost ex- 
clusively with child-related research, e.g., Child De- 
velopment. 
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perimental applications hypnosis has brought 

the forefront the problem competency 
working with this psychological process. Historically, 
hypnosis has had periods boom and bust. High in- 
terest has usually been followed overenthusiasm and 
undisciplined use (Marcuse, 1959). 

The older view hypnosis simple matter 
suggestion has long since been abandoned the in- 
formed worker this field. know that 
hypnosis involves the most complex psychological proc- 
esses, and the most sophisticated theoretical considera- 
tions are necessary explain (Kline, 1958). More- 
over, present study hypnosis inevitably involves the 
clinician scientist the entire areas interpersonal 
relationships, perceptual and learning processes, prob- 
lems motivation, and personality theory (Le Cron, 
1952; Schneck, 1954; Weitzenhoffer, 1953). 

Twenty-seven years ago Clark Hull (1933) was se- 
verely censured his psychological colleagues for pub- 
lishing book research hypnosis. Attitudes are 
changing. active research and instruction are 
going such university centers Stanford, Uni- 
versity California Los Angeles, Washington State, 
Long Island, Michigan, Minnesota, Kentucky, and other 


increased interest the clinical and ex- 


medical and dental schools. 

experimentalists and personality theorists become 
acquainted with these studies there may well 
heightened interest among all psychologists the na- 
ture the hypnotic state (Weitzenhoffer, 1957); the 
perceptual and motor transformations which can 
elicited within (Dorcus, 1956; Kline, 1955); the sig- 
nificance the hypnotic relationship psychotherapy 
(Gill Brenman, 1959; Watkins, 1949); and the pos- 
sibilities for using hypnotic controls studies learn- 
ing, motivation, and perception (Reiff Scheerer, 
1960). 

1949, small group psychologists and psychia- 
trists banded together form the Society for Clinical 
and Experimental Hypnosis (SCEH). The Journal 
Clinical and Experimental (since January 
1959, the Journal Clinical and Experi- 
mental Hypnosis) became its official organ and pub- 
lished research articles from both American and foreign 
contributors. 1957, SCEH established research 
and training branch, the Institute for Research Hyp- 
nosis, which was chartered educational and scien- 
tific foundation the State New York and made 
responsible the New York State Commissioner 
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Education through the Board Regents the Uni- 
versity the State New York. Within this insti- 
tute instructional courses hypnosis have been given, 
and number books and monographs published. 

The International Society for Clinical and Experi- 
mental Hypnosis (ISCEH) was organized 1958 with 
national division organizations different countries. 
SCEH became its United States Division. These socie- 
ties are composed reputable, scientific workers from 
the three disciplines psychology, medicine, and den- 
tistry. This international society was established 
provide forum within which scientists and clinicians 
could exchange experiences world-wide basis. Its 
aim was secure higher standards training, practice, 
and research the field hypnosis. October 1959, 
ISCEH was accepted Affiliate the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health, and also became member 
the Union International Associations. 

SCEH and ISCEH were organized fundamental 
premise: namely, that sound clinical practice must 
based good research, and that wise maintain 
effective communication between the scientific investi- 
gator and the clinical practitioner. Within these socie- 
ties the three disciplines, psychology, medicine, and den- 
tistry, have held coequal status and have maintained 
cordial interprofessional relationships. 


The Council Mental Health the American 
Medical Association (1958), following intensive 
study the medical uses hypnosis, released re- 
port approved their Board Trustees and House 
Delegatés. This report affirmed the legitimate use 
hypnotic techniques the practice medicine and 
recommended that medical schools provide training 
hypnosis. Two psychologists were among the nine con- 
sultants called upon the AMA Council Mental 
Health for assistance during its study the problem. 

The uninformed and careless use hypnotic tech- 
niques attendant with the same hazards which exist 
intensive psychotherapy, the employment 
any interpersonal relationship process during research 
studies. addition, because hypnosis involves cen- 
tralist penetration personality, certain unique pre- 
cautions may required. possible that harm can 
done. There seemed need for some type 
high level accreditation. 

1958, SCEH with the “consent” the New York 
State Commissioner Education incorporated, through 
the good offices the Institute for Research Hyp- 
nosis, the American Board Clinical Hypnosis. 

Roy Dorcus, Professor Psychology and Dean 
Life Sciences UCLA, was named its first Chair- 
man. was succeeded October 1960 Jacob 
Conn, Associate Professor Psychiatry Johns Hop- 
kins University Medical School. 

Included within the American Board Clinical Hyp- 


nosis were three subboards, collaborating, but function- 
ing independently each other: American Board 
Medical Hypnosis, American Board Hypnosis 
Dentistry, and American Board Examiners Psy- 
chological Hypnosis. Although not connected with the 
American Medical Association, the American Dental 
Association, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, was the clear intent and purpose these boards 
integrate their procedures, through all possible co- 
operation, with the policies AMA, ADA, and APA. 

Hypnosis not independent discipline. Hypnotic 
techniques represent body skills and understand- 
ings which are useful the dentist, the physician, and 
both the research and clinical psychologist. Accord- 
ingly, these three specialty boards (medical, dental, and 
psychological) have undertaken evaluate only the 
training and experience clinicians and scientists for 
using hypnotic procedures their respective disciplines 
and issue certificates those who meet certain stand- 
ards qualification. 

These boards did not propose infringe upon, nor 
compete any way with, the already organized ac- 
creditation agencies such the various medical and 
dental specialty boards the American Board Ex- 
aminers Professional Psychology. Thus, the Ameri- 
can Board Examiners Psychological Hypnosis 
(ABEPH) would not undertake evaluate the clini- 
cal competence individual, but would study the 
ability psychologist, already recognized for his 
clinical abilities, use hypnotic techniques within his 
chosen field endeavor. 

November 1959, the Board Professional Af- 
fairs APA, after considerable study the situation, 
issued the following report: 


Practice, Teaching, and Study Hypnosis Psycholo- 
gists. 

the basis further information, gathered since its 
September meeting which the issue had first been raised, 
BPA paid renewed attention the problems encountered 
psychologists the practice, teaching, and study 
hypnosis. The board noted with satisfaction the high-level 
inter-disciplinary program the Society for Clinical and 
Experimental Hypnosis well the ABEPP-like stand- 
ards the American Board Examiners Psychologi- 
cal Hypnosis. While BPA initially expressed concern over 
the certification technique such, felt reassured 
the emphasis placed full professional training the 
Society and ABEPH, which evidently regard competence 
hypnosis part rather than whole. 

view the high standards training and compe- 
tence represented the diploma the American Board 
Examiners Psychological Hypnosis, was voted 
BPA that APA members who are ABEPH Diplomates 
appropriately listed the APA Directory beginning with 
the 1961 edition. 


June 1960, after review and consideration cer- 
tain objections raised, the APA Board Directors 
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voted its approval the BPA Report and recommended 
1960, the APA Council Representatives unanimously 
approved the recommendation this Report calling for 
listing ABEPH Diplomates the APA Directory. 

During its initial period some the 
formal requirements (as customary with certifying 
boards) were waived ABEPH cases where can- 
didate had other, but equivalent, qualifications the 
judgment the board. Two types Diplomas were 
issued ABEPH: Clinical Hypnosis and Experi- 
mental Hypnosis. 

was considered desirable that the ABEPH Diplo- 
mas not confused with those granted the Ameri- 
can Board Examiners Professional Psychology, 
and also that the requirements for certification Clini- 
cal Hypnosis guarantee adequately evaluated, general 
clinical competence. Since ABEPH does not evaluate 
clinical skills per se, and ABEPP does, amendment 
was proposed the September 1960 meeting the 
APA Council Representatives which would require 
that future applicants ABEPH for the Diploma 
Clinical Hypnosis should holders ABEPP Di- 
plomas. This amendment was unanimously adopted. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 


All applicants: 
Membership APA 
Possession the PhD (or equivalent EdD) de- 
gree 

Agreement adhere the published Codes 
Ethics APA and SCEH 


For the Diploma Clinical Hypnosis: 


Ww 


Possession ABEPP Diploma (Clinical 
Counseling) 

Five years acceptable experience clinical 
hypnosis 


For the Diploma Experimental Hypnosis: 
Significant research publication the field 
hypnosis 

Five years acceptable experience experimen- 
tal hypnosis 


During the year 1961 formal written and oral exami- 
nations will waived the case applicants other- 
wise qualified. This provision ex- 
pires after December 31, 1961. The other require- 
ments are longer subject waiver. fifty-dollar 
($50) evaluation fee required submission the 
application. The services ABEPH are open quali- 
fied psychologists who can meet the above standards 
certification. Applications should sent the board 
the following address: American Board Examiners 
Psychological Hypnosis; East Street; New 
York 21, New York. 


ACTION 


CLINICAL HYPNOSIS 


Harold Lindner 
rederick Marcuse 
Earl Markwell, Jr. 
Hamilton Mark Moody 

Scott Moss 

Bernauer Newton 
Seymour Schpoont 
Wilson Shaffer 

Jack Tracktir 

John Watkins 

Andre Weitzenhoffer 
Erik Wright 


John Brownfain 
Milton Brutten 
Harold Crasilneck 
Roy Dorcus 
Albert Ellis 

Volney Faw 
Howard Friedman 
Samuel Glasner 
Henry Guze 

Frank Kirkner 
Milton Kline 
Leslie Cron 


EXPERIMENTAL HYPNOSIS 
William Taylor 
Warren Wilcox 
Griffith Williams 


Sylvia Brecher-Marer 
Furneaux 
Robert Reiff 


* * 


AMERICAN BOARD EXAMINERS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL HYPNOSIS 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Roy Dorcus 

SAMUEL GLASNER 

Marcuse 

SHAFFER 

Joun President 
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Psychology the News 


Without 


From time time there runs through our head 
beautiful refrain doleful folksong 
nonetheless poignant although folk but our 
family has ever sung it. “Say Goodbye Bellevue, 
Mother, They’re Burning Tests Texas Once 
Again.” 

all-out attack multiple-choice tests was 
the featured article the March Harper’s Maga- 
zine, and the time you read this the name 
Banesh Hoffmann, the author the denunciad, 
will doubt have been heard from one end 
psychology the other. (And very likely the 
ends will one day meet here AP.) 
gave over half its cover and the number one 
position the magazine the Hoffmann piece, 
“The Tyranny Multiple-Choice Tests.” The 
article opens with the following blast “the 


There escaping the testers with their electrical scor- 
ing machines. They measure our IQs regular intervals 
and assess our scholastic achievement throughout our school 
days. They stand guard the gateway National Merit 
Scholarships, and they tell admissions officers how many 
points worth college aptitude possess. They pass 
our qualifications for graduate study and entry profes- 
sional schools. The classify masse the Army. They 
screen when apply for jobs—whether industry 
government. They are even undertaking certify our 
worth when come for promotion positions far out- 
ranking their own. 

The nation, short, placing enormous reliance 
machine-graded multiple-choice tests measure abil- 
ity. But, unhappily, can shown that they have grave 
defects. Our confidence them can have dangerous conse- 
quences, not only for education but for the strength and 
vitality the nation. The whole question multiple- 
choice testing needs thorough reexamination—and not 
getting it. 


From there Hoffmann details how large busi- 
ness this has become, and for some reason seems 
particularly impressed that “some the test pub- 
lishers employ traveling salesmen promote their 
(Would Hoffmann shocked know 
that Harper Brothers today employs drummers 
who from city city?) 

After mentioning those considers the big five— 
ETS, SRA, Psychological Corporation, California 
Test Bureau, and the World Book Company—Hoff- 
mann for most the article examines specific test 
items. quite critical the National Merit 
Scholarship tests items, and quotes from un- 
favorable review them Buros’ Fifth. 

His indictment against the tests goes like this: 


The tests deny the creative person significant oppor- 
tunity demonstrate his creativity, and favor the shrewd 
and facile candidate over the one who has something his 
own to say. 

They penalize the candidate who perceives subtle points 
unnoticed less able people, including the test-makers. 

They are apt superficial and intellectually dishonest, 
with questions made artifically difficult means am- 
biguity because genuinely searching questions not readily 
fit into the multiple-choice format. 

They too often degenerate into subjective guessing games 
which the candidate does not pick what considers the 
best answer out bad lot but rather the one believes 
the unknown examiner would consider the best. 

They neglect skill disciplined expression. 

They have, sum, pernicious effect education and 
the recognition merit. 

His proposal for clearing the situation goes 
like this: 

One solution this dilemma could the formation 
completely independent board eminent educators and 
scholars which could have access the whole range 
questions produced the testing organizations. Commit- 
tee members could examine the actual tests and the sta- 
tistical evidence concerning them, consult with experts and 
their critics, and form opinion the real worth 
current tests. The scope their critique should extend far 
beyond the technical reviews tests now published the 
Mental Yearbooks. The committee could 
open the question whether the multiple-choice format 
really suited measuring the various kinds ability 
tested today. they found the tests wanting, they might 
recommend alternative approaches testing supplement 
supplant the multiple-choice method. 


Hoffmann suggests that only minority such 
committee should consist test psychologists 
professional test-makers. suggests appoint- 
ments from the National Academy Sciences, the 
American Council Learned Societies, and the 
Modern Language Association. 

Most test psychologists would probably agree 
that Mr. makes some excellent critical points. 
Doubtless they would not agree that test-makers 
are not disturbed criticism, and his implication 
that they none this sort thing themselves. 

Instead baneshing (cq) testers minor role 
this board inquiry, our own suggestion would 
merely subdivide the panels that competi- 
tors were asked pass upon each other’s tests, and 
point out whatever loose boards they thought they 
found. Then, indeed, one would wish for persons 
not all bound testing assist referee work, 
supposing this unlikely inquiry should ever come 
pass. 

One thing remains completely mysterious about 
this “tyranny,” far the scope Hoffmann’s 
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article goes: there good word whatever ex- 
plain why these sinister things are popular with 
those educators whom place much respon- 
sibility for guidance our youth—and hence our 
future. Supposing that the testers are tyrants, 
granting all that said, one expects find 
really complete survey article tyrant Castro 
tyrant Hoffa some inkling what his constituency 
getting, imagining gets. What were the 
Cubans the teamsters getting out life before 
their current tyranny, and what are their alterna- 
What the Cubans educators think they 
are doing? were burn all our tests one 
big Texas barbecue, after that revoiution, what? 
What “alternative 

the immortal words Elwood Dowd, 
the play Harvey: “Just what did you have 
mind?” 


pelled Sideways 

Until corrected, this department believes Pag- 
eant magazine has hung all-time record for 
alleged communication alleged psychology, 
its issue January 1961. 

Out four articles featured the cover, three 
obviously lie within our domain—and our verbs 
are carefully chosen. Ready—brace yourself! 

IS YOUR MAN A SEX ILLITERATE? 

YOU CAN RAISE YOUR CHILD’s AND YOU’D BETTER! 
Tested Ways: HOW CONTROL YOUR NERVES. 

The man the next desk, who has looked over 
read the titles, apparently has never heard any 
these nine tested ways. Perhaps—with his 
nerves—he also market for the fourth item 
klaxoned this klatch copious cornia. 
Item not our domain, Minnesota Doctor’s 
HOME CURES FOR WINTER MISERIES; and sure 
enough, this “old-fashioned family doctor” urges 
the reader “Fight Colds With Mental Meas- 
ures.” 

The article has this fascinating chain rea- 
soning: 

scores are considered vitally important chart- 
ing child’s education. 

scores vary, some more dramatically than 
others. 

Almost anything can cause this change. 

The three facts lead irresistibly the possibility that 
parents can deliberately and favorably influence the score 
their child makes his next intelligence test. 

From the viewpoint semantic engineer, one 
can only admire this last phrase. Indubitably 
may powerfully postulated that scientists them- 
selves are often intrigued the point being ir- 
resistibly led possibility. Later, alas too often, 


they may led away. But forward! Dragnet 
wants facts, and statisticians want relative fre- 
quencies; but people, appears, love possibilities 
—and particularly they love them the form 
their children. 

Nothing the lines between the lines above 
construed implying that person’s scores 
tests may not vary, nor are these lines writ- 
ten someone opposed possibilities—or pag- 
eants, for that matter. 


new note appears the eloquent advertising 
the National Organization for Mentally Chil- 
dren. Under the headline, HELP BOBBY LOVE HIS 
MOTHER, and the photograph boy, the ad- 
vertisement begins: 

Bobby has near-genius Yet six bitter, tragic 
months have passed since uttered complete sentence 
another human being. 

Bobby sick. mentally ill. cannot accept 
human love. Nor can give it. 

one knows what causes children like Bobby be- 
come mentally ill, turn fear and bewilderment from 
parents who love 

Later the text strikes more confident note, 
and says that professional help and time and 
money can bring back children like Bobby, and 
speaks the work this organization which has 
main goal: “to create action for decent fa- 
cilities for mentally ill children every commu- 
nity.” 


used that most news stories using the 
psychology the headline turned out 
something about sales manager exhorting his 
disciples: “You gotta use psychology ’em!” 
The United Press International apparently went 
back this for story printed under heads 
like this: HELPS Costs. The 
first sentence said “Psychology gradually 
coming byword the business world.” 
course that so, but the rest the story was 
about pasting “perpetual price labels’ ma- 
chinery. The labels say something like this: “The 
replacement cost this machinery $000.00, use 
with care.” 

The story further claims that use these has 
already saved industry $100,000,000. men- 
tion made what survey shows all this effect 
and cost. any reader knows such, please 
write. There need use air mail, will 
not hold our breath awaiting the documentation 
this application. 
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Psychology the States 


Town Meetin’ Tonight! 


would more comfortable for function with 
absolute privacy—with the knowledge that need never 
face parent with what have said the record for 
others read. would also more comfortable the 
courts would grant psychologists “absolute privilege,” mak- 
ing immune from libel suits regardless the truth 
falsehood our statements. have right these 
comforts. Having chosen the profession psychology, 
have assumed certain professional responsibilities and cer- 
tain professional risks. The law affords great deal 
protection when function professionally, but 
cannot function vacuum where are responsible 
one. 


Trachtman speaking Gilbert Trachtman, 
President the Nassau County Psychological As- 
sociation writing not for NCPA but NCPA, 
which, like NAACP, concerned much with 
writing rights with righting wrongs. For all their 
forthrightness, the words the Nassau County 
newsletter “From the Pen the President” might 
well have come out New England town hall 
snowy February night: 

Before psychologists demand more freedom and less re- 
sponsibility, must certain that are truly concerned 
with the welfare the child and not the comfort the 
psychologist. 

There are more popular messages, and President 
Trachtman knows it. But apparently was inter- 
ested neither currying the favor nor burying 
the flavor his local association which devotes the 
whole issue recent newsletter the implica- 
tions ruling the New York State Depart- 
ment Education that school records children 
are open inspection parents. 

The NCPA newsletter speaks “heated meet- 
ing,” “sharp debate,” and generated.” 
recounts how two officers the State Depart- 
ment Education exchanged views with the NCPA 
Executive Board and how psychologists each 
side the thorny issues reacted. 

Somehow one left with the comfortable feeling 
that psychologists (who are parents too, remind 
ourselves) shrink not from facing issues, nor from 
speaking out, nor even from being overheard while 
they are about it. 

And That Good. Yes, good, because 

not have all that much say anyway about how 


get written about. Only the data gatherers 
among really know; fortunately, they are willing 
tell. How, for example, are psychology and psy- 
chologists reported the newspapers of, let say, 
Ohio? just happen have with such 
account, prepared John Michael, Public Infor- 
mation Chairman the Ohio Psychological As- 
sociation. 

Tabulated, and arranged Psychological Ab- 
stracts, Newsman Michael’s sample 100 Ohio 
newspaper clippings which there reference 
one more psychologists looks like this: 


CONTENT CATEGORY NUMBER OF ARTICLES 


General Psychology 
Physiological Psychology 
Perceptual Processes 
Response Processes 
Complex Processes 
Developmental Psychology 
Social Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
Behavior Deviations 
Educational Psychology 
Personnel Psychology 
Industrial Applications 


normal curve this, but interesting distribu- 
tion for that. The rank for Behavior Devia- 
tions comes surprise; that for Complex 
Processes does. The high-ranking Educational Psy- 
chology perhaps expected this school conscious 
era; the popularity Industrial Applications, 
the other hand, notable; the concern with Social 
Psychology even more so. the Ohio figures are 
any indication, it, the press, may gradually tak- 
ing us, psychology, its lawful wedded science 
not only sickness but health well. 

The marriage hardly common law, the Michael 
data suggest. 115 references psychologists, 
are APA members, only nonmembers. 
And, the bargain, the Ohio press far from pro- 
vincial: the APA-ers are actually non- 
Ohioans. All all, pretty fair shake the face 


it. 


Four Score and Three Certificands Ago. 
That was the time the Oregon Psychological Asso- 
ciation had data the activities the prac- 
tising psychologists; now does. Under the chair- 
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manship David Brody, the OPA Board 
Examiners recently undertook survey the pri- 
vate practice activities its certified psycholo- 
gists. Here are some the things discovered: 

49% these practising psychologists identify 
themselves clinical psychologists, 51% identify 
themselves otherwise. 

this total group, 36% indicate they spend 
time all private practice. 

Among those who engage private prac- 
tice, the mean number hours per week devoted 
such practice 6.5. About half this group, how- 
ever, spends hours less private practice 
weekly. 

Only four psychologists indicate they spend 
much hours more per week private 
practice. 

The group provides consultation wide 
range organizations, agencies, and industrial con- 
cerns, both nationally well locally. 

Clients come from diverse quarters, but the 
most likely source referral physician. 

When psychologists refer clients, most 
often physician. 

shall let the facts speak for themselves. 
fact, perhaps the most important fact that the 
psychologists Oregon are less interested prov- 
ing points than raising them. Research feeds 
research, and newly established hoc committee, 
under the chairmanship Arthur Wiens, now 
asks: Who are the psychologists Oregon? Where 
are they? What are they doing? 

This time they mean all Oregon psychologists 
who are members APA and/or OPA. And ap- 
parently they intend find out, for the question- 
naire used the survey threatens leave re- 
spondents with little secret information the 
application blank for mortgage loan. The 
questions begin with vital statistics and end with 
total net income (the latter reported anony- 
mously). Somewhere between, the researchers 
get everything from education, work history, and 
journal subscriptions what keeps members from 
attending conventions, which hobbies they pursue 
their spare time, and how happy they are 
psychology. 

Once upon time there was another OPA. 
recall, proved the dog everyone kicked 
those hectic years. contrast USA’s OPA, 
fixing prices the market, now have APA’s 
OPA, fixing sights upon the members. Chances 


are that few will see creeping socialism here, that 
many will regard this enterprise free, its motiva- 
tion pure. 


Like Father, like Son. Never one take 
back seat, the New York State Psychological As- 
sociation has recently trotted out survey its 
own. Like all things the Empire State, big, 
new, and altogether impressive. Doing what comes 
naturally these education centered times, NYSPA 
had commissioned report the evaluation 
practicum training facilities. Harway 
and his committee the NYSPA Division Clini- 
cal Psychology have delivered their promise. 

The report, which Harway modestly calls pre- 
liminary gathering data,” reads like something 
out APA’s own Education and Training Board. 
comes equipped with five tables summarizing 
data collected between 1958 and 1960 from the 
APA-approved New York graduate training pro- 
grams and the practicum and/or internship cen- 
ters used for their students. The Harway commit- 
tee got many things: courses required, purpose 
assignment particular facilities, liaison between 
university and training institution, patient popula- 
tion, services rendered, and nature supervision, 
among others. 

Concludes Chairman Harway for the committee: 


One recommendation which stems from the knowl- 
edge that changes continue take place both the uni- 
versities and the training institutions that the Division 
Clinical Psychology the New York State Psychological 
Association arrange for the continuing collation and evalua- 
tion data regarding such changes. With the current 
flexibility—or capriciousness within the field(?)—a 
detailed continuing examination well justified. perma- 
nent Committee Clinical Training should established 
and should have sufficient time and funds enable its 
members make site visits. 


Thus does New York cast its electoral votes 
this early ballot. 

The Wisdom Youth. APA and its boards 
and committees have truck with monopoly, still 
less with paternalism. Whenever they seem to, they 
can count being brought short non-word- 
mincing members who shout, sometimes harshly, 
usually fairly, always with candor. That how 
things go, and APA glad it. Indeed, counsel 
sought, for the problems are hard, the solutions 
not easy. 

That precisely why the hoc Committee 
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Mental Retardation, recently established the 
Board Professional Affairs, has asked an- 
nounce that very receptive to, indeed eager 
for, suggestions from the membership. The com- 
mittee, composed Sidney Bijou, Rick 
Heber, William Hurder, Frances Mullen, and 
chaired Rue Cromwell, grew out the need 
felt several APA divisions for focusing mental 
retardation APA (cross-divisional) level. Its 
task intentionally unstructured, stands ready 
listen messages from all who would send them. 

The sender could you. The mentally retarded, 
but for the grace God, any one ours. 


And Still They Come. prove that psy- 
chologists respond, letters and reprints continue 
arrive answer our expressed interest the 
forensic activities our colleagues. Here are some 
the latest. 

Unlike when the man bites the dog, chapters 
psychological testing are normally not news. When 
they appear the Lawyers’ Medical Cyclopedia 
Personal Injuries and Allied Specialties, however, 
they are. The chapter William Schofield and 
Arthur Bachrach speaks the contributions 
psychology legal testimony; the methods, pur- 
poses, and limitations psychological testing; and 
the role the psychologist expert witness. The 
authors neither paint and our contributions all 
white nor gild any lilies. They talk with frankness 
and without jargon and this, suspect, some- 
thing lawyers, for all their legalese, appreciate. 

Solomon Lieberman and Lawrence Abt, 
turn, describe forum Psychologists’ Testimony 
Personal Injury Cases, presented the fall meet- 
ing the Practising Law Institute New York 
City. Approximately 200 lawyers from various 
sections the country paid $25.00 for the privilege 
attending the conference which included, among 
other events, mock trial before very real judge 
which Lieberman, psychologist for the plaintiff, 
and Abt, psychologist for the defense, submitted 
direct and cross-examination before the not un- 
sophisticated group. The experience had its anxious 
moments, but, add our respondents: 


Such was the warmth the reception Drs. Abt and 
Lieberman that they found they had disabuse the at- 
torneys the notion their omnipotence. would 
seem, from the readiness with which the psychologists’ con- 
tributions this Forum were accepted, that the Law 
prepared accept Psychology just soon Psychology 
willing accepted the Law. 


From farther away, South Dakotan Walter 
McDonald describes two cases, both which 
his testimony psychologist figured and one 
which was specifically asked evaluate the 
defendant’s acceptability for psychotherapy. Mean- 
while, the fall program the Illinois Psychological 
Association included panel discussion The Psy- 
chologist the Courtroom, under the chairmanship 
courtroom veteran Arthur Hartman and with 
the participation not only psychologists but the 
Chief Justice the Circuit Court Cook County 
and the Director the Psychiatric Institute the 
Municipal Court Chicago well. 

masses are handy things build 
up, some psychologists seem developing them 
for the rest us. Hopefully, when others come 
have our day court, they will able tell 
that equals without our having try 
discover for ourselves (where erudition, 
maturation, and courtroom 


How Obtuse Can Get? have just laid 
out triangle the map, checked our memory 
for geometrical terms, and come with obtuse 
figure cartographers could sketch these 
United States. just little bit heaven came 
from out the blue that one day Ireland was born, 
lot geography went into the coalition that other 
day when Mississippi, West Virginia, and Delaware 
combined acquire Joint Representative the 
APA Council. 

know, because were asked draw lots 
the order succession. did, and Delaware 
won, drawing the first 3-year term. West Virginia 
and Mississippi, that order, drew future 3-year 
terms, indeed with resigned cheerfulness reminis- 
cent only Burns’s Willie, whom Rob and Allan 
came see when brew’d that peck maut. 
About our three state associations, whom Coun- 
cil representation was long last vouchsafed, 
could only feel: 


Three blyther hearts, that lee-lang night, 
wad fand Christendie. 


Chairman 
Board Professional Affairs 


Administrative Officer 
State and Professional Affairs 
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Notes and News 


The American Board Examiners Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Inc. has scheduled its thir- 
teenth Annual Written Examination for Friday, 
November 1961. These examinations will ad- 
ministered Diplomates the board, and centers 
possible for candidates. All eligible candidates will 
receive announcement this examination 
and will given opportunity select con- 
venient center. The written examination includes 
three sections: objective examination covering psy- 
chological knowledge basic the specialty the 
candidate; essay examination measuring skill 
the evaluation, interpretation, and use research 
findings the candidate’s field specialization; 
and general essay examination dealing with the 
actual practice the specialty. For further in- 
formation concerning the work and functions 
ABEPP, requirements for candidacy, and policies 
and procedures, write the Executive Secretary: 
Noble Kelley; Southern Illinois University; 
Carbondale, 


Nominations are now being sought for the recipi- 
ent the first Franklin Taylor Award for 
outstanding contributions the field engineer- 
ing psychology. This award was established 
Division (Engineering Psychology) the APA 
September 1960. planned make the first 
presentation the Annual Meeting the division 
September 1961. Membership Division 
not prerequisite for the nominee. The deadline 
for receipt nominations July 1961. Nomi- 
nation blanks may obtained from the Chairman 
the Award Committee: Leonard Mead; Tufts 
University; Medford 55, Massachusets. 


Prior 1950 there was existence Division 
Physiological and Comparative Psychology 
(Division 6). During the past few years many 
have discussed the desirability resurrecting this 
division. The past decade has seen substantial 
growth the area physiological psychology and 
its branches (psychopharmacology, neuropsychol- 
ogy, ecology, etc.). Many new laboratories have 


been created this field, and more and more new 
psychologists find this field primary interest 
them. The interests physiological psychologists 
are reflected independent APA journal, why 
not division which would represent them APA? 
Some 130 APA members have already signed 
petition form this division. would ap- 
preciate other interested members would con- 
tact: Sidney Weinstein; Department Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine and Neurology, Albert Einstein Col- 
lege Medicine; Eastchester Road and Morris 
Park Avenue; New York 61, New York. 


Chairmen the psychology department 
liberal arts colleges who would interested 
informal organization discuss ideas and prob- 
lems mutual interest please send card to: 
Klugh; Department Psychology, Alma College; 
Alma, Michigan. informal meeting the APA 
Annual Convention will arranged there 
reasonable response. 


Joseph Weitz, Richardson, Bellows, Henry, 
represented the APA the meeting the Partici- 
pating and Observer Organizations the Fourth 
National Conference Exchange Persons 
New York City February 1961. 

Donald Swanson, Hamline University, 
represented the APA the inauguration 
Meredith Wilson President the University 
Minnesota February 23, 1961. 


Roland Davis, Indiana University, died 
February 23, 1961. 

Dorothy Holland, the Nebraska State De- 
partment Education, died February 20, 1961. 

Oliver Lacey, the University Alabama, 
died February 1961. 

Lawrence Miller, the University Den- 
ver, died February 16, 1961. 

Wayland Vaughan, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, died January 21, 1961. 


Morton Bard, formerly with the Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, has accepted 
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appointment Assistant Professor Psychiatry 
New York Medical College; will also serve 
Chief the Clinical Psychological Services 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital and Metropolitan 
Hospital New York City. 


Harold Bechtoldt, Iowa State University, 
Ford Foundation travel grant spent week 
January 1961 the Psychometrical Laboratory 
the Polish Academy Sciences Warsaw lec- 
turer and research consultant. 


Emmett Betts has accepted the position 
Research Professor Education Lecturer 
Psychology the University Florida. 


John Creager, formerly the Personnel 
Laboratory the Wright Air Development Di- 
vision, now Research the Office 
Scientific Personnel, National Academy Sci- 
ences—National Research Council, Washington, 


Erwin Friedman, formerly the New Jersey 
State Colony, has been appointed Chief Psycholo- 
gist the Children’s Psychiatric Center, Inc., 
Eatontown, New Jersey. 


Leon Goldstein, formerly the Army’s Hu- 
man Factors Research Branch, has been appointed 
Chief the Research Grants Section the newly 
established Division Accident Prevention, Public 
Health Service, United States Department Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Walter Clarke Associates, Inc. announces the 
addition its Providence staff Jack Hutton 
Director its newly opened Community Test- 
ing Center. 


Bertrand Klass has been appointed Executive 
Vice-President and General Manager Forbes Re- 
search Inc., New York City. 


Bernard Kramer, formerly the Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center, now Assistant 
Professor Preventive Medicine (Social Psychol- 
ogy) the Tufts University School Medicine. 


Louis Long has been appointed Chairman the 
recently constituted Department Student Serv- 
ices the City College New York. 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Wilbur Miller has been appointed acting 
Chairman the Department Psychology the 
University Denver. 


Frank Millman, formerly with the Institute 
for Motivational Research, has been appointed Re- 
search Coordinator Motivation Dynamics, Inc., 
Mohegan Lake, New York. 


Elmer Morgan, formerly with the Lenawee 
County school system, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor Psychology Alma College. 


Benjamin Pasamanick, Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the Columbus Psychiatric Institute, re- 
ceived the 1961 Stratton Award the American 
Psychopathological Association for his studies 
the epidemiology mental disorder. 


James Pearce, formerly the Pittsburgh 
Child Guidance Center, has accepted appoint- 
ment clinical psychologist with the Psychiatric 
Clinic the Mount Zion Hospital and Medical 
Center, San Francisco, California. 


Evan Pickrel has joined the staff the 
Life Sciences Section, Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Santa Monica, California. 


Martin Reiser has entered the part-time private 
practice psychoanalysis Philadelphia. 


Edwin Sherman, Business Personnel Con- 
sultants, Inc., has been appointed the Editorial 
Board the Vocational Guidance Quarterly for 
term three years. 


During the year 1959-60 the American Civil 
Liberties Union received bequest from the estate 
Ruth Tolman. 


independent Department Psychology has 
been formed Western Washington College 
Education: 


Charles Harwood Chairman the new department; 
APA members the department are William Budd, 
Maurice Freehill, Elvet Jones, Evelyn Mason, and 
Edward Simmel. 

Henry Adams has also been appointed Chairman 
the Honors Board the college. 

Paul Woodring continues leave consultant for 
the Ford Foundation and has been appointed Education 
Editor the Saturday Review. 

Gordon Allport, Jerome Bruner, and Neal Miller 
will lecture the nature man series one-week 
visits during the forthcoming summer session. 
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Julian Wohl, formerly with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
Psychology the Department Psychology 
the University Toledo. 


Freedoms Foundation has awarded Rose Zeligs 
honorarium and George Washington Honor 
medal for her essay “Freedom Growing Thing.” 


The following roster officers has been an- 
nounced: 


San Diego County Psychological Association 
President: Walter Wilkins 
President-elect: Edmund Dudek 
Secretary: Beverly Davenport 
Treasurer: Paul Bruce 


May 1961 the next closing date for applica- 
tions for Fulbright Awards for university lectur- 
ing and advanced research American republics, 
south and southeast Asia, and the Pacific area. 
Additional information and application forms are 
obtainable from: Conference Board Associated 
Research Councils, Committee International Ex- 
change Persons; 2101 Constitution Avenue; 
Washington 25, 


The Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, 
addition its full-time Fellowship Training Pro- 
gram Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis, will 
have available for September 1961, part-time Fel- 
lowships for few well-qualified postdoctoral psy- 
chologists. For further information, write to: 
Theodora Abel, Director Psychology; PCP; 
218 East Street; New York 21, New York. 


The United States Public Health Service has 
expanded its Accident Prevention Program Di- 
vision status, with section devoted the admin- 
istration research grants. Support will avail- 
able for wide variety research causation and 
prevention accidents: the highway, the 
home, and play. Applications are accepted con- 
tinually; evaluations are completed and awards 
made March, June, and November. Write for 
information to: Leon Goldstein; Chief, Research 
Grants Section, Division Accident Prevention; 
USPHS; Washington 25, 


Center for Study Cognitive Processes 
has been established the Department Psy- 
chology Wayne State University. The center 
will provide mechanism for cooperative research, 
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will propose integrated curriculum for majors, 
and will offer opportunities for research 
holders NDEA fellowships being 
the department. Eli Saltz has been 
Director the center. 


The Ford Foundation has awarded continua- 
tion grant Goddard College for research the 
behavior problems and the protentialities for con- 
structive behavior rural and small town youth 
Vermont. 


part long-term program structural 
analysis sign language Gallaudet College, 
the American Council Learned Societies spon- 
soring study visual communication among 
adult British deaf persons. The particular interest 
this study the relationship British and 
American sign language national and regional 
dialects. 


the suggestion Spearman, the Test was used 
1914 when isolating the perseveration factor 
(Jones, Rep. Brit. Ass., 1915, 698. 
MAN, The abilities man. 1927, 295-298.). 
that time Spearman did not know its origin. Many 
years later discovered American publication, 
but cannot now recall it. the test has been 
use for over years and has been wrongly attributed 
several psychologists, would desirable know 
its author. Those having this information, please con- 
tact: Ll. Wynn Jones; Collinwood, Tree Lane; Iffley, 
Oxford, England. 


The Committee High School Psychology Di- 
vision has available for distribution bibliographic 
material which should prove most usable for those 
working with high school psychology groups one 
way another and those who have received smoke 
signals distress from this high school group. This 
material two parts: (a) inexpensive but reputable 
library materials suitable for this level along with pub- 
lisher and address; and all articles, papers, sur- 
veys, etc. (that could locate) the topic high 
school psychology. Incidentally, this somewhat 
larger than might expected. This committee will 
most happy act clearing house for distribu- 
tion the bibliography, mailing directly the high 
school sending the material anyone who might 
interested. any event, here listing sources 
which may fill many needs the local 
NETH University Missouri. 


During the spring semester 1960, lecture 
series The Impact Computers Be- 
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havioral Sciences Research was held the Uni- 
versity Texas. The following lectures will 
reprinted the Spring 1961 issue Educational 
and Psychological Measurement: “How Tell 
Computers from (David Saunders), 
“Computer Solutions Some Noncomputational 
Psychological Problems” (Robert Seibel), 
lation Social Processes and Analysis Social 
Structural Data” (James Coleman), 
and Monte Carlo Models Applied Decision Mak- 
ing” (Joe Ward, Jr.), and “Using Computers 
Study Human Perception” (Bert Green, Jr.). 
Offprints this lecture series may obtained 
gratis directing requests to: Department Edu- 
cational Psychology, Sutton Hall, University 
Texas; Austin 12, Texas. 


The Fort Logan Mental Health Center (Colo- 
rado) had its ground breaking ceremony February 
1961. the program planned for the center, 
team members all professional disciplines will 
offer treatment and maintain liaison with local 
clinics; training and research programs are also 
planned. 


workshop was held Gallaudet College, Feb- 
ruary 1961, special problems and modern 
techniques the audiological, psychological, edu- 
cational, and social assessment and treatment 
those with severe hearing loss. 

conference the use teaching machines 
was held March 1961 Teachers College, 
Columbia University sponsored the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. 

The annual Midwest Conference Statistics 
for Decision was held March 17, 1961 Chi- 
cago, Illinois. For further information, write to: 
Goldstein; American Trade Magazines, Inc.; 
West Huron Street; Chicago 10, Illinois. 

The topic the third Behavioral Science Sym- 
posium the University Virginia April 
1961 was “Language and Behavior.” For further 
information, write to: Frances Taylor, Secretary; 
Division Behavioral Science, University Vir- 
ginia Medicine; Charlottesville, Virginia. 


The American Association for Cleft Palate 
Rehabilitation will hold its nineteenth Annual 
Convention May 4—6, 1961 Montreal, Canada. 

conference Fundamentals Psychology: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


The Psychology the Self will held New 
York City May 11-12, 1961; for further in- 
formation, write to: Executive Director, New York 
Academy Sciences; East Street; New York 
21, New York. 

The Institute for Occupational Research (104 
Webster Avenue; Manhasset, New York) spon- 
soring two seminars, June 1961 
Recruiting College Graduates and How 
Interview. 

The Merrill-Palmer Institute offering work- 
shop, July 10-12, 1961, “The Role the Pro- 
fessional Person the Racially Changing 
for further information, write to: 
Richard Kerckhoff; Merrill-Palmer Institute; 
East Ferry Avenue; Detroit Michigan. 

The 1961 workshop the Rorschach technique 
personality diagnosis and other projective tech- 
niques used with children, sponsored the 
Claremont Graduate School and the Los Angeles 
Children’s Hospital, will held Pacific Grove, 
California, September under the direction 
Bruno Klopfer and Helmut Wiirsten; for appli- 
cations, write to: Bruno Klopfer; Box 2971; 
Carmel, California. 

The International Symposium the Transmis- 
sion and Processing Information (see page 
640 the September 1960 issue), scheduled for 
September 6—8, 1961, has been cancelled. 


Krkovic, the University Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, spending year postdoctoral 
research fellow the Bioelectrical Research Labo- 
ratory, Department Psychology, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


January 1961, conference devoted 
the Holtzman Inkblot Test, organized the Psy- 
chometrical Laboratory the Polish Academy 
Sciences, took place the Psychological Labo- 
ratory the State Hospital for Mentally 
Krakow Kobierzyn, Poland. The nature the test 
and various problems relating administering and 
scoring were discussed, and some research plans 
were the conference, headed 
Mieczyslaw Choynowski, were psychologists rep- 
resenting several universities, research institutions, 
and mental clinics. 
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(alendar 


American Psychological Association: August 31-Sep- Rocky Mountain Psychological Association: May 11- 
tember 1961; New York, New York 13, 1961; Albuquerque, New Mexico 


For information, write to: For information, write to: 


Janice Fish Wilbur Miller 
American Psychological Association Department Psychology 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. University Denver 
Washington Denver 10, Colorado 


Southeastern Psychological Association: April 13-15, 


Western Psychological Association: June 15-17, 1961; 


Seattle, Washington 
For information, write to: 


Susan Gray 
Box George Horton 


George Peabody College for Teachers Department Psychology 
Nashville Tennessee University Washington 
Seattle Washington 


For information, write to: 


Midwestern Psychological Association: May 4-6, 1961; 


Chicago, World Federation for Mental Health: 
September 1961; Paris, France 


For information, write to: 
Farber, Secretary-Treasurer For information, write to: 


Midwestern Psychological Association Secretary-General 


Department Psychology World Federation for Mental Health 
State University Iowa Manchester Street 
Iowa City, Iowa London, W.1, England 
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CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 


ANNUAL CONVENTION: AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
New York City, August 1961 


takes people—preferably people with psychological background—to run convention. Would you willing help? 
you are planning come the convention and can devote least two periods (mornings, afternoons, evenings) one 
the many jobs that must filled run smooth convention, would you please indicate the periods you would available. 
you are not APA member the Student Journal Group Psi Chi, the $3.00 Registration Fee for nonmembers will 
waived, small token our appreciation. the convention you will receive program guide, and your lapel badge will 
admit you all sessions. 


volunteer for maximum periods from the ones indicated below. 


Place the number each your two (or more) first-choice times, the number each your second-choice times 
and the number each third-choice time. you are concerned about avoiding time conflicts with programs interest, 
consult the convention schedule the December merican Psychologist the official program the July Psychologist. 


Wed. 


Aug. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. Tues. Wed. 
convention 


8:45-12:45 
4:45 
8:15 


Note: There will mealtime breaks for those who serve successive periods the same day. 
you volunteered for morning session, could you begin 8:15 a.m. necessary? 


Check the services you offer: 


General (clerical, filing, information desk, etc.) 


(on August 20) 


Please detach and mail top-part to: Bernard Kalinkowitz; New York University; Washington Place; New York 
New York. 


Unless you hear otherwise from us, please come the Volunteer Workers Desk your earliest first-choice time (Commo- 
dore Hotel, Ballroom Floor, Parlor E); possible, come earlier and get acquainted. change occurs your address 
availability, please write Kalinkowitz (at the above address). Fill out, detach, and save this duplicate slip. 


Wed. 
Aug. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. Tues. Wed 
convention 


4:45 
8:15 
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ADVANCED REGISTRATION FORM 
SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
New York City, August 31-September 6, 1961 


Type or print the information requested, putting only one letter on each short line. 


Prof. 
Dr. 
Mrs. First Name Last Name only 
Miss or Initials 


Professional Affiliation : 


(to appear on badge-—print 
only one letter on each short 
line. Leave an empty short 
line between each word.) 


MAILING ADDRESS: Address to which hotel confirmation and convention badge are to be sent. 
(Street Address) 


(City) 


(Zone) (State) 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY INFORMATION 
This information is requested for the Convention Directory and will be posted during the convention: 
Expected date of arrival Date of departure: 
APA membership status: No registration fee is required for those in this group. 
Fellow Member Associate 


Member, Student Journal Group Foreign Affiliate MMomber, Pal Chl 


Indicate Division memberships by number(s) 
Nonmember REGISTRATION FROM NONMEMBERS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY A REGISTRATION FEE OF $3.00. 
PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: APA CONVENTION AFFAIRS BOARD 
Members and nonmembers may complete their registration at the Biltmore, Commodore, or Roosevelt Hotels. Complete registration 
facilities will be maintained at each hotel throughout the convention. 
HOTEL INFORMATION 


I do not want a hotel reservation 


The following rates will apply in all three Headquarter Hotels. Please indicate your hotel preference, and the type of accommodation desired: 


Biltmore Commodore Roosevelt 
Single bedrooms $10.00 Double bedrooms: $16.00 Twin bedrooms: $16.00 
Dormitory rooms at $3.50 per person, four or more inaroom. This rate applies only for af least four or more in a room. 


lease list names below: 
List names for those to occupy dormitory rooms: (Be sure to give the names of all occupants) 


Name (Please print) Sex Address City State 


Reservations will not be held beyond 6:00 P.M. except by request. 


NOTE: THESE RATES ARE GUARANTEED AT THE RATE REQUESTED ONLY IF THE REGISTRATION BLANK IS RE- 
TURNED PRIOR TO AUGUST 1, 1961. AFTER AUGUST 1 EVERY EFFORT WILL BE MADE TO ASSIGN ROOMS AT THESE 
RATES, BUT SUCH ASSIGNMENT IS UNLIKELY AND CANNOT BE GUARANTEED. 


MEMBERS ARE URGED TO RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY, AND IN ANY EVENT PRIOR TO AUGUST 1,-IN ORDER 
TO BE SURE OF RECEIVING THE ACCOMMODATIONS DESIRED. 


Your hotel reservation will be confirmed and will be mailed to you with your convention badge. Please be sure the mailing address 
above is correct. 


Please return this form as early as possible to: 
APA Housing Bureau, Pershing Square, 90 East 42 Street, New York 17, New York 
(Copies of this form may be obtained from the APA Central Office) 


Advanced Registration Forms received after August 1 may not be processed for preregistration 
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GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Report the Conference Graduate Education Psychol- 
ogy, sponsored the Education and Training Board the 


American Psychological Association and supported grant 
from the National Institute Mental Health, Public 
Health Service; held Miami Beach, Florida, November 
December 1958 


Prepared the Editorial Committee: 
Anne Roe, Chairman, 
and 
John Gustad, Bruce Moore, 
Sherman Ross, and Marie Skodak 


Price $1.50 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Grad 
1333 Sixtecnth Street, N.W. 
Washington 
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APPLICANT FORM 
(Typewrite print pencil) APA CONVENTION PLACEMENT OFFICE 


Permanent address: 


APA membership: Yes 


Academic Training: 
Degree University 


Describe pertinent work history: 


Number papers presented published 


Give tentative schedule the time you plan available the Convention Placement Office for 
interviews: 


Under which field specialization you wish your application Check more than two boxes: 


Clinica Developmental 


Counseling Experimental 


General lity 
Educational ersonality 
School Physiological Social 


Human Engineering 
Industrial 


(Return completed form to: Convention Placement; 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W.; Washington 
Copies this form are available from this address.) 
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Publications the 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Subscription Rates for 1961 


American Psychologist. Official papers the Association and articles psychology. Monthly. First issue 
appears January. The 1961 volume Vol. 16. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $1.00. 


Contemporary Psychology. Critical reviews books, films, and research material the field psychology. 
Monthly. First issue appears January. The 1961 volume Vol. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single 
copy $1.00. 


Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology. contributions the field abnormal and social psy- 
chology, and case two volumes per year. There are three issues each volume. The issues appear 
January, March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volumes are Vols. and 63. Subscription: 
$20.00 for vols. (Foreign $20.50). Single copy $4.00. 


Journal Applied Psychology. Applications psychology business and industry. Bimonthly. The issues 
appear February, April, June, August, October, and December. The 1961 volume Vol. 45. Subscription: $10.00 
(Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00. 


Journal Comparative and Physiological Psychology. Original contributions the field comparative and 
physiological psychology. Bimonthly. The issues appear February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
The 1961 volume Vol. $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00. 


Journal Consulting Psychology. Research clinical psychology: psychological diagnosis, psychotherapy, 
personality, psychopathology. Bimonthly. The issues appear February, April, June, August, October, and De- 
cember. The 1961 volume Vol. 25. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00. 


Journal Educational Psychology. Studies learning and teaching: measurement psychological development, 
psychology school subjects, methods instruction, school adjustment. Bimonthly. The issues appear February, 
April, June, August, October, and December. The 1961 volume Vol. 52. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). 
Single copy $2.00. 

Journal Experimental Psychology. Original contributions experimental character. Monthly, two vol- 


umes per year. There are six issues each volume. First issue appears January. The 1961 volumes are Vols. 
and 62. Subscription: $20.00 for vols. (Foreign $20.50). Single copy $2.00. 


Psychological Abstracts. Noncritical abstracts the world’s literature psychology and related subjects. 
monthly. The issues appear February, April, June, August, October, and December. The 1961 volume Vol. 35. 
Subscription: $20.00 (Foreign $20.50). Single copy $4.00. 
Psychological Bulletin. Evaluative reviews research literature, discussions research methodology psy- 


chology. Bimonthly. The issues appear January, March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volume 
Vol. 58. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00. 
Psychological Monographs: General and Applied. Longer researches and laboratory studies which appear 


units. Published irregular intervals during the calendar year between and issues per year. The 1961 volume 
Vol. 75. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $1.00 $3.00 according size. 


Psychological Review. Original contributions theoretical nature. Bimonthly. The issues appear January, 
March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volume Vol. 68. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). 
Single copy $2.00. 


Cover pages, table contents, and index (when there one) are contained the last issue the volume for each 
journal. 


Discounts: AGENTS and BOOK DEALERS receive 10% discount all orders. 
There club arrangement. 
Note: There are quantity, cash, library, other special discounts. 


ARE AVAILABLE JANUARY THROUGH DECEMBER BASIS ONLY 


Payment must made U.S. funds. 


Send subscription orders to: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Subscription Department 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 
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POSITION DESCRIPTION FORM 


(Typewrite print pencil) APA CONVENTION PLACEMENT OFFICE Position 
How many openings does this form cover: 
IV. Applicant Requirements: 
| 
Experience: 
Other: 
Sex: Male. Female 
Position requirements: 
Duties: 
Starting Salary (depending qualifications) Minimum Maximum 


VI. you wish space interview applicants, fill the name the interviewer and check your 


you have plans for interviewing, please indicate the person whom inquiries are 


VII. Check one category for listing your position: 
Clinical and Counseling Industrial and Research 


(Return completed form to: Convention Placement; 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W.; Washington 
Copies this form are available from this address.) 
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Second 


RESEARCH PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Proceedings interdisciplinary confer- 
ence, Washington, C., April 9-12, 1958 


Continued demand for this provocative report, out print for the past six months, 
necessitated second copies are again available. 


Price: $3.00 


Order from: 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dept. RP2 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
MID-CENTURY 


Edited NORMA CUTTS 


The Report the Thayer Conference, published 1955, covered intensive study the de- 
velopment school psychology. Because continuing demand, the Report has been reprinted. 


230 pages. Price $2.75 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 
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Outstanding psychology texts 


BEHAVIOR THEORY LEARNING 


Selected Papers 
KENNETH SPENCE, University Iowa 


Here collection the papers Kenneth Spence. Many these 
papers have appeared various journals and have since been recognized 


classics their field. 


1960 403 pp. 


THERAPEUTIC 
PSYCHOLOGY: 

Fundamentals 

Counseling and Psychotherapy 


EVERETT SHOSTROM, Clinical 
Psychologist, Affiliated Psychological Con- 
sultants, and LAWRENCE 
MER, Sacramento State College 


This text focuses the everyday (rather than 
pathological) problems normal neurotic in- 
dividuals. presents comprehensive approach 
theory and technique. 


1960 447 pp. Text price: $6.95 


Text price: $6.75 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: 

Methodological 
Approach 


McGUIGAN, Hollins College 


study scientific methodology. This text pre- 
sents informal job analysis what the ex- 
perimenter does and shows the sequence his 
steps logical fashion from beginning end. 


1960 314 pp. Text price: $6.00 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


Report the President’s Commission National Goals 


This book contains the official Report the President’s Commission, 
plus sixteen chapters leading authorities. sets series goals for 
vital areas national life and develops outline policies and pro- 
grams attain these goals. Stated clearly and concisely, the book has 
great potential and varied usefulness text and parallel book for 


students. 


THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 


1960 372 pp. 


Cloth edition: $3.50 
Spectrum Paperback: $1.00 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE JOURNAL HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 


(Published semi-annually Brandeis University 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts) 


BOARD EDITORS 


Antuony 
Consuiting Editor Technical Book Review Editor 


CHARLOTTE Phd. Phd. Lewis Phd. 

May, Phd. 


SPRING ISSUE—1961—Table Contents 


MASLOW: Transcendence Environment; BUHLER: The Goal-Structure 
Human Life; MOUSTAKAS: The Sense Self; WINTHROP: Can Educate for 
SHAW: The Problem Acting and the Problem NAMECHE: Two Pictures 
Man; SMILLIE: The Rools Personal VAN KAAM: Psy- 
chology and Culture; ENGLISH: Education the SCHACHTEL: 
Alienated Concepts Identity; WINTHROP: Book Review Section. 


Business and Editorial offices: 2637 Marshall Drive, Palo Alto, California. 


$5.00 Single Issue: $2.75 
Remittances payable to: Journal Humanistic Psychology. 


THREE JOINT SYMPOSIA FROM THE MEETINGS 1957, 1958, 
1959. 


Contains three symposia sponsored each case the American Catholic Psychological 
Association and one the Divisions the APA. 
From 1957—Guilt and Guilt-Feelings with Division 12. 
and Gasson. 
From 1958—The Authoritarian Personality with Division 
Furrey. 
From 1959—Values and Counseling with Division 17. 


Order from: 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Department Psychology 
Fordham University New York 58, 
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New RONALD books... 


THE MEANING AND MEASUREMENT 


Just 


NEUROTICISM AND ANXIETY 


RAYMOND CATTELL and IVAN SCHEIER—both University 


Just Published. This practical handbook 
provides clinically meaningful and precise 
description neurosis and anxiety, de- 
rived from behavior ratings, questionnaire 
self-reports, and objective tests. Book co- 
ordinates data ranging from 


logical through the psychological and finally 
the sociological; introduces mathematical 
models for more comprehensive diagnosis 
and accurate prognosis. volume 
Psychology Series edited McV. Hunt. 
1961. 560 pp.; tables. $12 


METHOD EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GEORGE ZIMNY, Marquette University 


Just Published. This new textbook has 
its purpose the development under- 
standing and appreciation the experi- 
mental method, particularly used 
psychology. Several specific methods 
measurement, control, and analysis are dis- 
cussed detail. Two prepared experi- 


ments including the problem, method, and 
set actual data are shown guide 
preparing reports. Book includes wealth 
tor’s Manual available. Psy- 
chology Series edited McV. Hunt. 
1961. 280 pp.; ills., tables. $5.50 


HUMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


ELIZABETH LEE VINCENT and PHYLLIS MARTIN—both Chatham College 


Just Published. This introductory text- 
book provides sound understanding the 
sequences psychological development. 
relates psychological development 
biological development, environment, he- 
redity, and culture; provides understand- 
ing the applications and limitations 


scientific methods for solving personal and 
group psychological problems. Imaginative 
drawings and illustrations are thoroughly 
integrated with the text; reference materials, 
discussion topics, and film lists are addi- 
tional features. 531 pp.; ills., 
tables. $6.50 


HUMAN FACTORS JET AND SPACE TRAVEL 


Medical-Psychological Analysis 


Edited SELLS, Ph.D., Texas Christian University; and CHARLES BERRY, M.D., Lt. Col., 
USAF (MC), Chief, Flight Medicine Branch, Aerospace Medicine Division, Office the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington, Contributors 


comprehensive sourcebook human- 
factor aspects jet and space travel high 
speeds and high altitudes. Based upon 
wide range experimental data, book 
covers psychological problems faced 
selecting and training crews; the abnor- 
mal mental strains recognized today and 


those anticipated; group behavior problems 
flight; basic aspects skilled perform- 
ance; ete. The problems flight are ap- 
proached from the viewpoint establishing 
standards, techniques, and objectives for 
dealing withthem. 1961. 386 pp.; ills., 
tables. $12 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Forthcoming 
Dorsey Texts 


STUDIES PERSONNEL 
AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


EDWIN FLEISHMAN, University 


Designed for use basic supplementary text, 
this new volume contains balanced treatment be- 


tween motivation, social factors, morale, organiza- 


tion behavior, communication, tests, and proficiency 
measurement. The up-to-date presentation empha- 
sizes the scientific character the field without 


omitting the many practical problems industrial 
psychology. Reviews each content area are com- 


bined with the key illustrative studies. 


VARIATION STIMULATION 


DONALD FISKE and SALVATORE MADDI, 
boih the University Chicago 


Through the use fifteen original contributions 
and one reprinted article, this book presents the 
student study the behavioral significance 


variation stimulation. 


Although designed primarily for use basic 
text the areas motivation and seminars 


exploratory behavior, and similar courses, this 


book also well suited supplementary text 


behavior theory comparative psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANTHROPOLOCY 


Assessment Culture and Personality 


FRANCIS HSU, Northwestern University 


This text explores and analyzes problems culture 
and personality which have been examined the 


past, and assesses the theoretical gains far and 


the prospects for the future. Intended for use 


the advanced undergraduate graduate level for 


courses culture and personality, may also 


courses who want continue studies this area. 


Write for Examination Copies 


THE DORSEY PRESS, INC. 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 


The Training 
Psychotherapists 


Multidisciplinary Approach 


Edited Nicholas Dellis and Her- 
bert Stone 


this volume psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologists, and sociologists concern them- 
selves with major problem modern 
medicine—how train more 
psychotherapists. The contents: Social 
Class and Mental Illness, August 
Hollingshead; The Between 
the Purpose Psychotherapy the 
Preparation for Practicing It, Harry 
Bone; The Social Worker Psycho- 
therapist, Werner Boehm; The De- 
velopment the Psychiatric Resident 
Therapist, Eugene Brody; Train- 
ing Broad Spectrum Psychotherapy, 
Harold Lief; The Selection and Su- 
pervision Psychotherapists, Bernard 
Riess; Interpersonal Approach 
Training Psychotherapy, Gordon 
Derner; The On-Going Training the 
Psychotherapist, Carl Whitaker. 
$5.00 


Psychotherapy 


with Schizophrenics 


Edited Joseph Dawson, Herbert 
Stone, and Nicholas Dellis 


New techniques treating schizophrenics 
developed the past decade are exam- 
ined psychiatrists and psychologists with 
wide experience. The contents: Theory 
Psychotherapy with Schizophrenics and 
Proposed Design for its Empirical In- 
vestigation, Carl Rogers; Psychother- 
apy Adjunctive Treatment for Schizo- 
phrenia, Russell Monroe; What 
Schizophrenics Learn During Psychother- 
apy and How They Learn It? Eugene 
Brody; Fostering Introjection 
Psychotherapeutic Technique Schizo- 
phrenia, Albert Scheflen; Therapist’s 
Feelings Psychotherapy with Schizo- 
phrenics, Robert Roessler; Opera- 
Thomas Malone. 

$5.00 


Order from 
Louisiana State University Press 
Baton Rouge 
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unusual setting for research interpersonal relations 


THE ACQUAINTANCE PROCESS 


Newcoms, The University Michigan 


important human question—how stran- 
gers get acquainted—is illuminated this 
imaginative research study. The author 
describes the testing hypotheses concern- 
ing person-to-person relationships the 
natural, realistic setting the college resi- 


dence. this situation, the developments 
that occurred strangers met and lived 
closely together for several months were 
followed detail. 


Feb. 1961, 320 pp., $7.50 tentative 


project which points the way more effective mental health education 


POPULAR CONCEPTIONS MENTAL HEALTH 


Jum Vanderbilt University 


The six years research reported 
this book was carried out two phases: 
first, team psychologists and communi- 
cations experts measured the opinions and 
attitudes the public and specialists 
the mental health field; second, they stud- 


ied methods for effecting changes pub- 
lic attitudes and opinions. The researchers 
present specific suggestions for imparting 
information the public and for changing 
negative attitudes toward mental health 
problems. 1961, 319 pp., $5.00 


case studies the place the social structure 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY 


More than case illustrations, selected 
from anthropological, sociological, 
chological literatures are closely integrated 
with textual commentaries. book pro- 


provocative contribution cognitive theory 


vides full coverage level suitable for 
both graduate and undergraduate students. 


April 1961, 544 pp., $7.50 tentative 


CLINICAL INFERENCE AND COGNITIVE THEORY 


University Western Australia; University California 


Berkeley 


original theory the inference process 
developed here adds new dimension 
the consideration diagnosis construction 


and personality assessment and descrip- 


tion. 


1960, 302 pp., $5.50 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
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UNIVERSITY ALBERTA 


Psychologist Assistant Professor the University Department Psychiatry 


Responsibilities: 
Teaching both undergraduate medical students and postgraduate trainees Psychiatry 


Research 
Supervision junior clinical psychologists personality testing 


Qualifications: Ph.D. with considerable, varied experience 
salary: $6,500 $7,500, according qualifications 


Submit applications to: 


Dean Medicine 
University Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada 


THE JOURNAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Journal the Industrial Relations Society 


Editor: Kingsley Laffer, University Sydney 
Vol. No. 2—October 1960 


CONTENTS 

Collective Bargaining and the White-Collar Pay Structure 

Wages and Employment 
The Skilled Worker and His Union...........................N. Durty 
Labour Relations South African Industry FRANK VYVER 
The Margins Case, Note Wage Justice 
Recent Developments Trade Unionism 


Two issues annually—Subscription (Australian) per annum, post free 
(Single copies, Aust.) 


Subscriptions should sent the Business Manager, Self, c/o Employers’ Federation, 
Goldsbrough House, Loftus St., Sydney, Australia. 
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Second Edition, Hilgard Marquis’ 


CONDITIONING 
AND LEARNING 
Revised Gregory Kimble, Duke 
University. Retaining the viewpoint 
the original text, this Second Edition 
composed almost entirely new material 
based upon the developments the past 
twenty years the field conditioning 
and work the 
physiological mechanisms reward. The 
book employs factual, historical, and 
facts and alternative conceptions the 
nature learning organized pattern. 
Teaching aids include bibliography 
about 1500 items, well abundant 
tables, graphs, and diagrams. 

Just published, 590 pages, illustrated 


Just 


STUDIES INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES: 


Search for Intelligence 


Edited James Jenkins and Donald 
Paterson, both the University 
Minnesota. This book readings, chron- 
ologically arranged, illustrates the history 
research intelligence from its be- 
ginnings the work Sir Francis Galton 
the articles, repre- 
sentative the chief contributions the 
field, show the growth the necessary 
methodologies for research and sample the 
dence the relation intelligence 
other variables, well the great con- 
troversies the field, are also clearly 
demonstrated. 768 pages, illustrated 


From The Century Psychology Series 


Just 


USING TESTS 
COUNSELING 


Leo Goldman, Brooklyn College. 
Devoted entirely the use tests 
counseling, this new text emphasizes coun- 
seling that involves educational and voca- 
tional planning and adjustment. Assum- 
ing knowledge elementary statistics 
and the basic principles tests and 
measurements, the book brings together 
material the selection tests, the psy- 
chology test-taking, the interpretation 
test results, and the communication 
the results counselees and other inter- 
ested persons. Ample illustrative ma- 
terial, including eight case studies ele- 
mentary school, high school, and college 
students, provided. 

480 pages, illustrated 


For the Reference Shelf well 


CUMULATIVE 
RECORD 


Skinner, Harvard University. 
this book Dr. Skinner has selected 
thirty papers from his writings which 
represent cumulative record his work 
psychology over period twenty- 
eight years. Taken from his contribu- 
tions magazines, technical journals, and 
books, the papers cover such subjects 
human freedom, the experimental analysis 
behavior, literary criticism, professional 
issues experimental psychology, and 
teaching machines. Introductory com- 
ments supplement each article, and nu- 
merous photographs, graphs, and draw- 
ings are provided throughout the text. 
430 pages, illustrated 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
West 32nd Street 


New York New York 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE 
SECOND PRINTING 


GLOSSARY 


SOME TERMS 
USED THE 
OBJECTIVE SCIENCE 
BEHAVIOR 


Provides empirical vocabu- 
lary the science human 


and animal behavior 


Familiarizes, readers with de- 
velopments the study ani- 


mal behavior 


Clarifies concepts used be- 
haviorists and ethologists 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 


Publication 
Manual 


the 


American 


Psychological 
Association 


1957 Revision 


revision the 1952 Manual, 
detailed instructions are given 
for the preparation scientific 
articles. Organization and 
presentation tabular mate- 
rial, figures and graphs, and 
reference lists are included. 
All scientists who are writing 
for publication will find the 
Publication Manual indis- 
pensable guide. 


Price $1.00 


Order from 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION 
Publications Office 
1333 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 
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Have you considered 


Human Factors Scientist you may have been curious 
from time time about the role played your science TORS 


ient abbreviation for that help men make cor- 

rect decisions and exert control continental and DECISION 
world-wide The new Strategic Air Command 
Control System (SACCS) example such sys- 
tem. SAGE another. System Development Corporation major contributor both. And are 


working two new extremely large systems. 


The function the Human Factors Scientist our work SDC create patterns for symbiotic 
relationships between men and machines that the best practical use may made both. Our 
objective develop entire systems, not the component hardware. Our goal discover the prin- 
ciples human behavior that affect the design and operation large-scale systems with 


the training procedures required operate and utilize these. 


invoke four disciplines our work SDC. Our Human Factors staff works closely projects 
with Operations Research Scientists, Engineers and Computer Programmers. This broad base expe- 
rience gives the Human Factors Scientist perspective the human aspects automation might 
not otherwise obtain. also prepares him work with future systems, which the next two decades 


may involve world-wide communications, education, medicine and travel. 


staff our rapidly expanding programs are seeking psychologists, anthropologists and sociologists 
with M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. These scientists would called upon participate such procedures 
analyzing systems behavior, examining the impact automation individual and organizational 
behavior, and studying the activities and socio-cultural environment large organizations. Openings 
are our Santa Monica, Calif., Washington, D.C. and Paramus, facilities. You are invited 
write Stout System Development Corporation, 2420 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, California. 
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NIA 


California’s expanding mental health and correctional 
Nationwide Interviews rehabilitation programs offer the clinical psychologist 
April May 1961 professionally broadening opportunities. These are long 
including range projects planned meet the needs the nation’s 
fastest growing state. Facilities located throughout 
Convention fornia provide choice both geographical environ- 
Philadelphia, April ment and type practice. Immediate openings. 


: Midwestern Psychological Association Starting salaries from $5,496 to $8,520. Promotion by 
Convention merit program. Liberal employee benefits. Ph.D. 
Chicago, May Clinical Psychology its equivalent required. 


Inquiries will welcomed. Write: Medical Personnel Services 
State Personnel Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 


REPORT WRITING PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 
Jack Huber 


concise manual for all those who must write psychological reports about individuals. 
Beginning where the report writer has obtained the information, the book covers fully 
approaches formulating case, outlines for formulations, outlines for reports special 
areas, confidentiality, therapy progress notes, techniques writing, supervision, and 
examples report writing. number reports are quoted and criticized. Bibliography. 
Due June. 


THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 
Myron Harris and Mary Alice White 


This comprehensive book brings together all the relevant psychological and educational 
data needed school psychologists, guidance counselors, teachers, and administrators. 
text, manual, reference book, discusses practical matters down-to-earth fashion, 
and offers analysis nearly all the research literature the field. Due June 


Harper Brothers East 33d Street, New York 
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Two helpful books for counselors 


Student Personnel Work 
Higher Education 
KATE HEVNER MUELLER, 


Indiana University 


Personnel work presented, 
unique way, applied social 
science with its roots psychol- 


ogy and sociology and its func- 
tions related the central ob- 
jectives higher education. The 


book provides historical per- 


spective the field and dis- Counseling for 
cussion all the major and Personal Adjustment 


minor functions personnel work 


and its future profession. Schools and Colleges 


570 pages February 1961 $6.00 FRED McKINNEY, 
University Missouri 


has scope which will make 
valuable not only counselors 
educational setting but also 
teachers, ministers, social 


workers, and psychotherapists 
varying persuasions—all, brief, 
who seek assist others with 
personal 


rary Psychology 


case histories 584 pages $6.50 
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MICROFORM 


All journals published the American Psychological Association are 
being made available MICROFILM MICROCARD. 


Psychological Review 
American Psychologist 
Psychological Bulletin 
Psychological Abstracts 
Contemporary Psychology 
Psychological Monographs 
Journal Applied Psychology 
Journal Consulting Psychology 
Journal Educational Psychology 
Journal Experimental Psychology 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology 
Journal Comparative and Physiological Psychology 


Available only volume units; single issues. 


For MICROFILM, order from: For MICROCARD, order from: 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. CANNER COMPANY, INC. 
313 North First Street Microcard Division 

Ann Arbor 618 Parker Street 

Michigan Roxbury 20, Massachusetts 
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